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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BLAME FOR THE PRESIDENT’S PERIL. 
*HAT it is not wholly an “accident” when the carriage con- 
taining the President of the United States is smashed by 

a trolley car and one of the party killed seems to be the conclu- 
sion unanimously reached by the newspapers in their discussion 
of the occurrence at Pittsfield on Wednesday of last week. As 
the New York J/ai/ and Express says, “some one must have 
blundered very badly.” ‘The trolley car was stopped quickly 
enough after the collision, why was it not stopped before the col- 
lision? ask a number of papers, and more inquire why the local 
authorities allowed the cars to run on that line at all while the 
Presidential party was passing over the road. There was a 
“military escort” of finely uniformed young men of the state 
militia, but there is no evidence in the despatches that they did 
auything to avert the disaster; and the driver of the President's 
carriage, who was badly hurt in the collision, is censured by 
some papers for driving upon the track before making sure that 
uo car was coming. Indeed, the only man who was vigilant 
enough to see the danger and who made any effort to prevent the 
collision was William Craig, the secret-service agent, who was 
killed. Craig saw the car coming in time to have jumped and 
saved his own life, but he stuck to his post by the President and 
was thrown under the car. The President, Governor Crane of 
Massachusetts, Secretary Cortelyou, and Congressman Lawrence 
were thrown out of the carriage and were all more or less bruised 
aud cut. The President’s injuries did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his trip to Oyster Bay, altho he made no more speechies, 
nor from going on his Southern tour. 

The Boston Journal observes: 
“It is said that this Pittstield Juggernaut was rushing blindly 
on at a rate of thirty milesan hour. Thiscan readily be believed 
by persons who have had experience with the headlong manner 
in which these cars of cross-country railways tear from town to 
town, in the hands of men often inexperienced and incompetent, 
drafted off a farm or out of a factory for the summer ‘boom’ of 
excursion traffic. 

“The Commonwealth has gone to great trouble and expense to 
reduce the number of its steam railroad grade-crossings. But 
the ‘scorching’ rural electric cars make a continuous grade-cross- 
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ing of every highway along which they run. The State must 
take hold of these corporations with a firmer hand, and insist 
upon more of the safeguards which are imposed in the city of 
Boston, where the car service is conspicuously more cautious and 
more thoroughly controlled than on the sprawling lines of the 
country railroads,” 


Says the Brooklyn 77mes : 


“It was only through the most gross and criminal carelessness 
and improvidence that the life of the President was imperiled, 
and that of his faith- 
ful guardian — sacri- 
ficed by such an ac- 








cident. It is probable 
that no American 
President would care 
to submit to the re- 
strictions that hamper 
the movements while 
they provide for the 
safety of European 
sovereigns. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had 
been guarded in that 
fashion a cordon of 
military would have 
made the approach 
of any trolley car to 
the Presidential car- 
riage absolutely im- 
possible. But those 
who had the head of 
the Government in 
their charge should 
have needed no re- 
minder to induce 
them to guard their 
guest against the or- 
dinary perils of the 
road. As for the im- 
mediate responsibil- 
ity for the accident, 
there seems every 
reason to believe that 
the fault lies wholly 
with the motorman, 
altho it is possible 
that the unfortunate 
driver of the carriage 
was so elated withthe 
dignity of his position 
that he neglected to 
exercise the care he 
would otherwise have 
done. The local au- 
thorities will doubt- 











CRAIG AND THE PRESIDENT. 


less see to it that the responsibility and the penalty are placed 
where they belong. But the lesson which should be heeded by 
those who assume the care of the President of the United States 
on his journeyings through the country is that they can not be 
held blameless if they neglect to foresee and to guard against 
such accidents as are clearly and obviously present and avoid- 
able. It may not be always possible for the most alert vigilance 
to ward off the assault of an assassin, but it should be possible 
to save the President from the risk of death by collision with a 
trolley car.” 

Many papers point out the fact that if the President had been 
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killed, Secretary Hay, by the provisions of the act of Congress 
of January 19, 1886, would have been President. But most of 
them fail to recall that the same act provides that “if Congress 
be not then in session, or if it would not meet in accordance with 
law within twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty of the 
person upon whom the said powers and duties shall devolve, to 
issue a proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary ses- 


sion, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meeting.” And 
it is said that the intent of this provision is that Congress shall 
authorize a special Presidential election, unless the vacancy oc- 


curs near the time of a regular election. 


EUROPEAN WORRY OVER MONROEISM. 


— American newspapers are somewhat amused at the hul- 

laballoo the European press are making over President 
Roosevelt’s recent references to the Monroe Doctrine. Nobody 
on this side of the water seems to think that the President had 
in mind anything more serious than a well-intended effort to say 
a good word for the next naval appropriation bill. If we want 
the doctrine to be respected, he said, we “must possess the 
power to back it up,” for it“ will be respected as long as we have 
a first-class, efficient navy, and not much longer.” But in Eu- 
rope a number,of papers, as reported by cable, immediately 
leaped to the conclusion that the President was shaking his fist 
at somebody. Who was it? The Vienna Neue Freve Presse and 
the London Sa/urday Review said it was England, the London 
Times said it was Germany, and a Paris paper, declaring that 
the United States was intending to absorb South America, advo- 
cated a pan-Latin alliance, headed by France and Spain, to pro- 
tect the Latin republics from such a frightful fate. Two other 
papers, the Cologne Gazef/e and the London J/aZ/, however, 
thought that interference in South America by the United States 
in the interests 6f peace and order would be a good thing. 

All these exciting possibilities, however, are considered more 
or less absurd by the American papers, which look upon the 
doctrine, not as one of aggression, but as a declaration of intent 

















SHOWING HIS TEETH IN 1HE WKONG DIRECTION, 
—The New York World. 
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to maintain the sfatus guv. No American paper shows any will- 
ingness to.abate the doctrine.one jot, but some think it would be 
just as well not to keep waving it in Europe’s face all the time. 
The Baltimore American says that “by his course in reference 
to the renunciations of the Monroe Doctrine the President 
causes this nation to put a chip upon its shoulders and go para- 
ding about, taunting the world and daring somebody to knock it 
off” ; and the Springtield Repuddican says: 


“Why should the President of the United States harp on the 
subject? Does any European Power threaten to create an em- 
pire in South America? Has some conspiracy of the Triple or 
Dual alliance been uncovered by our agents abroad, of which the 
President is cognizant, by which South America is to be carved 
out into ‘spheres of influence’? Our Government may have 
knowledge of dark designs of conquest by foreign Powers in this 
hemisphere, but if there be such designs, the present state of the 
world furnishes no clue tothem. ‘There has not been a time in 
several years, apparently, when Europe was less disposed than 
now to challenge the doctrine of Monroe and his successors. 
England and France have had experiences that fully satisfy 
them. Russia’s policy of territorial expansion is strictly conti- 
nental. As for Germany, the recent course of the Kaiser in 
abandoning, for the time being at least, the claims of his sub- 
jects upon the exchequer of Venezuela, and in sending his 
brother, Prince Henry, to visit the United States, indicated that 
the German Government is not contemplating the seizure of a 
South American republic. 

“In these circumstances, repeated notices to the various Pow- 
ers that the Monroe Doctrine must be respected may easily have 
an irritating effect that can not be considered advantageous. A 
nation, no more than a man, enjoys being warned continually 
that it must not do something which it may have no intention of 
doing. If you keep telling your neighbor not to trample on your 
lawn, he will soon feel in an unneighborly mood, because he may 
never have trampled upon it, and may have no desire to trample 
upon it. He does not like to be considered as forever an object 
of suspicion; and a nation is human just like a man, after all. 
It may be believed, therefore, that the President would contrib- 
ute the more to the world’s peace if he would consider that his 
duty in the matter of the Monroe Doctrine, for this season at 
least, had now been performed.” 
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UNCLE SAM: “Bang away ; I can stand the racket as long as you can.” 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE DOCTRINE. 
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THE LOOMING OF TOM JOHNSON. 


HE domination of the Ohio Democratic convention last week 
by Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, has made him 
the most prominent candidate now above the horizon for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1g04, and if he succeeds 
in winning the fall elections in his State, it is conceded that his 
nomination will be wellnigh a certainty. It is said that Mr. 
Bryan has been using his powerful influence in the party in Mr. 
Johnson’s behalf, and Mr, Johnson, in turn, saw to it that the 
convention indorsed Mr. Bryan and the Democratic platforms of 
1896 and 1900, ‘The indorsement, however, was so worded as to 
avoid indorsing free silver. The paragraph bearing on that 
point is as follows: 
“Tn state convention assembled, we, the Democrats of Ohio, 
hereby acknowledge and declare our continued allegiance to the 
Democratic party of the nation, and on national issues reattirm 




















TOM L. JOHNSON: “I'll attend to you when I get this one tamed.” 
—TZhe Detroit Journal. 


and indorse the principles laid down in its last national platform 
adopted at Kansas City, and faithfully and ably represented in 
the Presidential campaign of rg00 by William Jennings Bryan. 
Regarding these principles as opposed to imperialism and colo- 
nialism, as opposed to government by injunction, as opposed to 
trusts and trust-fostering tariffs, as opposed to financial monop- 
oly, and as opposed to all other legalized monopolies and privi- 
leges, we condemn every effort to repudiate or ignore them.” 


It is important to find out how Mayor Johnson and his plat- 
form strike the Gold Democrats, who left the party in 1896, and 
whose return to the ranks might bring victory to the party. The 
New York 7imes (Gold-Dem.) says: 


“Between the reorganizers of the Democratic party and the 
reactionary Bryanites, with Johnson now at their head, there 
will be, there must be, open war. ‘The success of Mr, Johnson 
would leave the anti-Bryan Democrats just where they stood in 
18y6 and 1goo. aan ; 

“He begins by putting the Democrats of something like half 
the States of the Union under the ban of his express condemna- 
tion. The Ohio Democratic platform, written by himself and 
adopted by the obedient convention just as he wrote it, reaffirms 
and indorses the Kansas City platform of goo, and, after enun- 
Ciating the principles of that platform, says: ‘We condemn every 
effort to repudiate or ignore them.’ Up to the present time Mr, 
Bryan's Kansas City platform has been repudiated or ignored by 
the Democratic conventions held during the current year in these 
States: Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, Wyoming, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. The Bryan platform has been indorsed 
or reafhrmed by the Democrats of Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and ‘Texas. ‘Twelve States have in- 
dorsed, twelve have repudiated or ignored. The fact that the 
conventions of South Carolina and Pennsylvania did reaffirm 
their state platforms of 1g01, which indorsed the Bryan platform, 
is offset by the fact that the conventions of the Democrats of 
Maine and North Carolina, which we put in the other column, 
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reaffirmed the Kansas City pronouncement in ambiguous lan- 
guage which indicated a strong desire to dodge the question.” 


Says the New York American and Journal (Dem.) : 


“Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, is the kind of 
reformer that the profiters by abuses fear and hate most. He is 
uot an earnest poor man, an outsider, who can be laughed at as 
a sentimentalist, a crank, nor an envious disturber. Johnson is 
a millionaire, a born money-maker, whose business capacity com- 
pels the respect of the monopolists against whom he is warring. 
He knows all about them and their methods, and they know that 
he does. 

“So Johnson is hated by the predatory rich as a traitor to their 
order, as every man of wealth is sure to be who declines to think 
that because he is a millionaire he is freed from the duties im- 
posed by conscience and patriotism. 

“Mr. Johnson is standing in Ohio for the Jeffersonian principle 
of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. The Demo- 
cratic party of his State has accepted his leadership with enthu- 
siasm, and the party of privilege and monopoly, led by Mark 
Hanna, finds itself with a hot fight on its hands. 

“Tom L. Johnson has brains, ardor for the cause of popular 
rights, and tremendous energy. Every citizen who believes in 
government by the people instead of government by money will 
rejoice if the Democracy, commanded by a chief who stands for 
so much that is worth while, shall rout the Republicans in Ohio.” 


PROHIBITION IN VERMONT. 


HE state election, held last week in Vermont, showed, 
according to some papers, that the people are tired of 
the “outworn and impracticable” policy of prohibition, which 
has been in existence, with the exception of a few brief breaks, 
since 1852, and which was indorsed regularly in the Republican 
platforms. ‘There were four candidates for governor. General 
J. G. McCullough, Republican, stood for the present prohibition 
laws; Percival W. Clement, Independent Republican, advocated 
a high-license local-option liquor law; F. W. McGettrick stood 
squarely on the Democratic platform, which demanded the re- 
peal of prohibition ; and J. O. Sherburne was the Prohibitionist 
candidate. General McCullough received some 32,000 votes, 
but, altho he had a plurality of almost 4,000 over his nearest op- 
ponent, P. W, Clement, he was not elected, since a majority of 
all the votes cast is necessary to election in Vermont. The 
choice of a governor will go to the legislature, which, it is be- 
lieved, has a large majority of regular Republicans and in all 
probability will elect General McCullough governor. Mr. Clem- 
ent received 28,000 votes, Mr. McGettrick received 7,c00, and 
Mr. Sherburne 3,000, 

“The majority of the people of the State,” declares the New 
York IWeor/d, “have clearly registered their judgment against 
the tyranny, the rottenness, and above all the humbug and the 
futility of prohibition laws that fail to stop drinking and whose 
attempted enforcement is far more prolific of evil than the drunk- 
enness which they fail to suppress.” The Philadelphia Press 
says that “the days of prohibition in Vermont are numbered.” 
The New York 77rzbune believes that altho the legislature is 
Republican, it may elect Mr. Clement. It says: 

“Mr. Clement's contest for the Republican nomination forced 
the party to declare for the submission of the license question to 
the people. That was all Mr. Clement had asked. Nevertheless, 
he subsequently came to stand as a positive advocate of change, 
while the Republicans, tho adopting his platform, were only com- 
mitted to his views for purposes of a referendum, It is clear 
that a large body of the people of Vermont wished to make as 
emphatic as possible the expression of a wish for the repeal of 
the present prohibition law, the enforcement of which is little 
more than a mockery. They were tired of hypocrisy, and so, 
notwithstanding Mr. Clement's inconsistency in making an issue 
against the Republicans for doing all he asked them to do, they 
followed him to the extreme of his advanced position. They 
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wanted to get rid of the demoralizing cheat of prohibition which 
by common consent did not probibit, and they went straight for 
the mark without regard for other considerations. 

“While both legislative and executive power will remain in 
the hands of the Republicans, this vote for Mr. Clement will ma- 
terially strengthen the high-license movement and promote action 
at the next session of the general assembly. All parties except 
the Prohibitionist, which cast about 2,000 votes, favor some mod- 
ification of the present liquor law, while from the Clement and 
the Democratic vote it is plain that not less than 30,000 of the 
60,000 citizens voting at the election are prepared for high license 
without referendum, for the Democrats declared for that policy, 
even before Mr. Clement came out for it. Such an expression 
must strengthen the timid to make the change in the liquor law 
which politicians have long seen was needed but have shrunk 
from proposing. ‘The success of Mr. Clement in forcing this 
issue, notwithstanding his own defeat, is an impressive lesson of 
the readiness with which people respond to live issues when any- 
body dares to bring them forward. If Mr. Clement was unsel- 
tishly devoted to liquor-law reform, he should be satisfied with 
the result. If he was only using that question as an instrument 
of personal advancement, he has the fitting reward of having 
missed his object, while being made to serve the cause he had 
espoused.” 


THE STEEL TRUST NOT A MONOPOLY. 


*OME' figures that, in the opinion of the New York /ron Age, 
“will surprise even many in the iron trade” are given in 

the accompanying table, published in 7Ze Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Association to show how much of the iron 
and steel business in this country is controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation. “All the figures given,” declares 
The Bulletin, 
has been estimated.” 


“are complete and absolutely correct; nothing 
It appears from these figures that from 


one-half to two-thirds of the iron and steel production is in the 
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hands of the trust, the rest being controlled by independent com- 


panies. ‘These figures are for 1901, and 7ke /ron Age says that 


since then there has been a rapid expansion in the production 
of independent finishing mills, notably on sheets, plates, wire, 
tinplate, and tubes, and it is doubtful whether the percentage 
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of the United States Steel Corporation is as large to-day.” The 
New York Journal of Commerce says: 

“It has been one of the interesting phases of the development 
of trusts that they have not prevented new competition even 
when they have begun with the inclusion of nearly all producing 
plants and every promise of being approximate, if not absolute, 
monopolies. ‘The Steel Corporation is so vast in its capitaliza- 
tion and in the extent of its operations that it might well have 
frightened off competition, but from its very organization new 
competition has been starting up. What would be the fate of 
some of the plants if consumption should become insufficient to 
absorb the entire production, and whether the great plants or the 
small ones would best endure a period of contraction, are prob- 
lems that only the future can solve. But for the present and the 
immediate future consumption is absorbing the entire production 
and compelling manufacturers to import steel.” 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CENSUS BUREAU bulletin recently issued shows that 
illiteracy prevails to an unexpected degree in the rural 
districts, and that it is among the colored people of the South that 
illiteracy is most common and not, as some suppose, among the 
immigrants. According to the bulletin there are among the 
male population of voting age 2,288,000 illiterates, of which 5.8 
per cent. live in cities of 25,000 and over, and 12.8 per cent. form 
a part of the rural population or live in the smaller towns. ‘The 


general result, according to the groups of States, is as follows: 
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The condition of the negro seems to be particularly bad, for 
when we exclude the foreign-born population, the figures fall to 
3.0 in the cities and 12.7 in the country; and when we exclude 
the negroes, the result ts 0.8 in the cities and 6.1 in the country. 
In some places in ‘the South illiteracy is noticeably prevalent 
among the whites. In the South Atlantic and South Central 

tates their percentages are 1.5 and 1.9 in the cities and 13.1 and 
11.9 in the country. 

In the North Atlantic States, including the six New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with their 
wealth and numerous colleges and universities, the percentage 
of illiterates is 6 in the cities, which is larger than the average 
in the United States, and 5.3 in the country, which is below the 
average for the whole country. The percentage of illiteracy is 
less in the cities than in the rural neighborhood in every State in 
the country except New Hampshire, New York, Kansas, and 
Oregon. 

“This report shows that the voting population is about 21 mil- 
lions,” says the Topeka Cafita/, and ‘‘as the heaviest vote ever 
polled in a national election has never been above about 14 mil- 
lions, it follows that even in national elections like 1g00 and 1896 
not more than two-thirds of the qualified voters go to the polls.” 
If the children of the South are sent to school instead of being 


‘““swept into the cotton-mills,” declares the Chicago 7rzbune, 
then ‘‘an effective organization of the school system could not 


fail to result in a change.” The Boston 7ranscr7ft comments: 


‘Of course by far the larger proportion of this lack of knowl- 
edge in the rudiments is found in the South. There not only is 
the blight of slavery still operative, as seen both in the case of 
the older men and in the obstructions that have prevented a 
greater development, but the absence of any attempt at educa- 
tion is painfully apparent among the whites inhabiting large 
areas of the section. ‘A case of arrested development on a vast 
scale,” one paper calls it, attributable in the main to ‘the be- 
numbing effects of slavery and the race prejudice surviving the 
Civil War.’ This illiteracy among the poor whites is one of the 
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most puzzling things in this whole Southern question, and tho 
Northern philanthropy has done much to mitigate a state of 
affairs that has been recognized for years as disgraceful and 
boding no good to the section or the nation, the problem still 
gives little evidence of solution. It is fer the masses of South- 
ern white men unable to read that ‘grandfather’ clauses are in- 
corporated into the election laws of Southern States. Until rad- 
ical steps are taken to uplift this class of American citizens so 
that they shall become intelligent members of the body politic 
there will be a great blot upon the nation. The necessarily re- 
stricted efforts of Northern charity in the line of education will 
not suffice, while something more is demanded of the South than 
the conferring upon these people the doubtful privilege of cast- 
ing an unintelligent ballot. 

“The fact that can not be blinked is that there is a much 
higher average of illiterates among our native-born citizens than 
among the peoples who have come here from other lands.” 


IS COMPULSORY ARBITRATION COMING? 
A SURPRISINGLY large number of newspapers and public 


men have been brought to the advocacy of remedies some- 
times considered Socialistic by the long duration of the coal 
strike. State or federal ownership of the anthracite mines has 
been suggested by a number of conservative journals. Nowa 
drift of opinion is seen in favor of compulsory arbitration. Gov- 
ernor Stone, of Pennsylvania, favors a special session of the 
legislature to pass a compulsory arbitration law, Justice Shiras, 
of the Supreme Court, has come out in favor of such a measure, 
and Judge Knowlton, of Massachusetts, and Judge ‘Thompson, 
of Illinois, agree with him. Such papers as the Philadelphia 
Press, the Springfield Aepud/ican, the Baltimore American, the 
New Orleans Picayune, and the Chicago Evening Post look 
upon such a remedy with favor. Says the last-named paper : 
“Evidently the representatives of ‘the third party,’ the great 
public, are losing faith in the ‘economic harmonies’ of free con- 

















Tl WOULD PREVENT HOT-BOXES, 
—The Boston Herald. 


tract and in the‘ let-alone’ policy embodied in the American sys- 
tem of government. A few more bitter and violent conflicts of 
the kind we have witnessed—and endured—-within the last year, 
and public opinion will be ready for radical legislation in rela- 
tion to capital and labor. 

“Indeed, even the employers are beginning to entertain the 
idea of state compulsion. A hint in Mr. Hewitt’s astonishing 
deliverance (now thoroughly riddled and refuted) on the issues 
of the strike escaped notice at the time, but reflection reveals its 
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importance. Mr. Hewitt, while advising the miners to return to 
work unconditionally, intimated that this surrender must be fol- 
lowed by legislation rendering similar difficulties impossible in 
the future. John D. Crimmins, the New York contractor, agreed 
with Mr. Hewitt, and, after saying that the coal strike ought to 
be called off, remarked: ‘Then this whole matter must be legis- 
lated upon. The people will not be willing to have these dis- 

















PHE PEDESTKIAN ; “Aw, tell vour troubles to a policeman.” 
—The Salt Lake Herald. 


turbances to their comfort, conveniences, and personal interests 
occur irregularly on the word or command of irresponsible per- 
SONS. 

“What can this mean if not compulsory arbitration? There 
is no half{way-house between the right to strike and to lock out, 
concomitants of free industry, and state regulation of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. There is no reason to 
suppose that any of the authorities just cited do not fully realize 
this fact. Are we, then, face to face with compulsory arbitra- 
lion? 

“Let the coal operators and other employers seriously ask them- 
selves whether they prefer complete loss of freedom to voluntary 
arbitration and the frank recognition of the combinations law- 
fully and properly organized by their employees. Blind, heed- 
less, and futile opposition to ‘recognition’ and to conciliation 
and impartial mediation will iead, not to the destruction of the 
unions (that is neither possible nor desirable), but to the rough 
intervention of the state and to the abolition of that freedom 
which has made the United States the first industrial power of 
the world. The industrial Bourbons are pursuing a suicidal pol- 
icy. Only reason and equity can preserve the freedom we en- 
joy. Abuse inevitably begets reaction.” 


But the advocates of this remedy are met by the objection that 
neither the employers nor the workingmen seem to want such a 
law. ‘The coal operators are on record as not wanting arbitra- 
tion of any kind, and while the strikers have asked for arbitra- 
tion, the general attitude of trade-unions is hostile to such legis- 
lation. ‘The Trade-Union Congress in London last week rejected 
by a vote of more than three to one a resolution favoring such a 
remedy. Interviews with the members of the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature indicate that if the governor should call his proposed 
extra session, his compulsory arbitration bill would experience a 
decisive defeat. The New York 77mes says: 

, 

“In New Zealand, which has so often been proclaimed the one 
country in the world where strikes are unknown and where every 
difference is adjusted by the beneficent system of compulsory 
arbitration, the plan is not working well. Several decisions of 
the arbitration court having gone against the unions, for the rea- 
son that their demands were wholly unreasonable and impracti- 
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cable, the court has become unpopular with the workingmen, 
and the labor leaders are now advocating its abolition and the 
enactment of a law making it the duty of Parliament to fix the 
rates of wages and the hours of labor in all trades. In New 
South Wales a compulsory arbitration law, founded on the New 
Zealand act, has lately become operative, and one of the first 
decisions of the court was against one of the most powerful and 
domineering of the unions. ‘The result has been ‘received with 
great disfavor by the unionist leaders,’ and to save the system 
the court has sustained the claim of the union for a recognition 
of its right to use its funds for the publication of a newspaper to 
advocate Socialism and to require every member to subscribe to 
it, whether he approves it or not. Judged by its net results, 
compulsory arbitration is a failure in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Those who quote antipodean experience as warranting 
placing a weapon so dangerous in the hands of the labor leaders 
in a State in which the labor vote is counted as of more conse- 
quence than any material interest involved, would do well to 
advise themselves as to the facts.” 


PROFESSOR SLEDD AND FREE SPEECH IN 
GEORGIA. 


_ resignation of Andrew Sledd, professor of Latin in 

Emory College, Oxford, Ga., is regarded as an incident of 
more than ordinary importance growing out of the race question. 
Professor Sledd tendered his resignation, it is reported, because 


of the criticisms 





made by the offi 
cials of the college 
upon an _ article 
written by him 
and printed in 74e 
Atlantic Monthly 
(July) in which he 
discussed the re- 
lations of negroes 
and whites in the 
South. His resig- 
nation was unani- 
mously accepted. 
The Southern pa- 
pers seem to be 


divided in their 





opinions, while the 
Northern papers 


score Georgia for 








the persecution of 
PROF. ANDREW SLEDD. a citizen who has 
spoken freely on a 
public question. ASouthern journal declares that any man who 
feels as Professor Sledd doves has no business to be instructing 
Southern youth. The Chattanooga 7/mes, on the contrary, says 
that Professor Sledd “spoke the sober, solemn truth,” and adds 
that instead of being condemned he should be commended, and 
his hands should be held up to the end that he pursue his cru- 
sade against this form of brutal lawlessness until it is crushed 
out—made not only odious, but impossible.” He “was mild in 
his characterization,” 7he Zines goes on to say, and declares 
that “the fact is, we need more Sledds in this fair Southland.” 
The Augusta Chronicle rebukes the Northern papers, espec.ally 
the New York 7r/bune and the Boston 7ranscript, for being 
“quick to seize upon the occurrence.” It then says: 

“We have grown somewhat accustomed to being misunder- 
stood in this part of the world, but it is not especially pleasant, 
forall that. The leading—and probably a large majority of all— 
Southern papers have been ever prompt in denouncing all lynch- 
ings that were not in expiation of the one unpardonable offense, 
but that fact does not seem to have occurred to Professor Sledd 
or The Tribune or Transcript. 
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“Tf the former had waited a little while he might have discov- 
ered that there was no necessity for his resigning his position, 
and had the journals referred to also held their hands for a brief 
period they might have realized that Professor Sledd had not 
been overwhelmed by the flood of abuse that they appear to have 
taken for granted. 

“As it is, the honest, law-abiding, and self-respecting people 
of the South have to suffer for the intolerance of a few in their 
midst and the intolerance of outside critics who condemn whole- 


Satie, 


In Professor Sledd’s article there are two main propositions, 
to the effect that the negro, on the one hand, belongs to an in- 
ferior race; but, on the other, that he possesses certain inalien- 
able rights. He declares that the inferiority of the negro race is 
coming to be recognized, and that that will do away with the 
“schemes” for the establishment of social equality and the 
“amalgamation of the races.” ‘The very words,” he says, “are 
sickening.” 

But the South has gone to the other extreme, and has carried 
the idea of negro inferiority almost to the point of “dehumani- 
zing him.” Hecharges that the present condition of the negroes 
is largely due to the whites, who have disregarded all their rights 
and privileges and discriminated against the negroes because of 
their color; and that “if the negro could be made to feel that his 
fundamental rights and privileges are recognized and respected 
equally with those of the white man, that he is not discriminated 
against both publicly and privately simply and solely because of 
his color, that he is regarded and dealt with as a responsible, if 
humble, member of society, the most perplexing features of his 
problem would be at once simplified, and would shortly, in nor- 
mal course, disappear.” 


In discussing the question of lynchings, Professor Sledd says 


that facts “will show that by far the most of our Southern lynch- 


l increasing 


ings are carried through in sheer, unqualified, an rt 


brutality.” Who would suppose for a moment that a “Southern 
community would permit a black mob to lynch a white man, 
whether merely suspected or known as guilty of his crime, or that 
a white mob would lynch one of its own color for any crime 
against a black?” But, “if the negro can be kicked and cuffed 
and cursed rightly, so can the white man.” The professor be- 
lieves that “it is useless to speak of any solution of the negro 
question while the condition of public sentiment above described 
continues to exist,” for ‘as things are now, the educational, 
financial, or social advancement of the negro will only serve to 
render more acute the situation in the South.” 

‘*Professor Sledd’s picture is all too true,” declares the New 
York Evening Post; “\)e hasdone an inestimable public service, 
out of pure patriotism, in holding up the mirror to his own land 


‘ 


and his own people”; and his “virtual dismissal from Emory 
College is a disgrace shared by Georgia and the Southern college 
world,” for “the right to express his matured convictions is the 
inalienable prtvilege of every teacher of youth.” So, too, thinks 
the New York American and Journal, ‘The Boston 7ranscript 


says: 


“Had Professor Sledd indulged in violent or abusive criticism 
the antagonism aroused would not have been sosurprising. But 
he stated conditions and suggested remedies most moderately, 
calmly, and soberly. He felt that he had a message and he de- 
livered it. The result is a warning that free speech will not be 
permitted in that State unless it satisfies popular sentiment. Of 
course, if Professor Sledd, who holds high position in the esti 
mation of his peers as an educator and an honorable gentleman, 
leaves Georgia, some other State will gain what she loses. He 
needs nosympathy. He has done the great public aservice, and 
places in plenty will be open tohim. It is the pretentious old 
commonwealth herself that will suffer in reputation for denying 
to one of her most distinguished citizens that right of free and 
candid speech, in which respect this country boasts that it leads 
the world.” 
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“FAKE” NEWS. 


* OME indignant comment has been called out during the past 
few weeks by false news reports bearing so close a resem- 
blance to the genuine that they have deceived even the most 
truthful and perspicacious of the editors of the daily press into 
printing them. It is needless to say that these “fakes” have 
caused no little annoyance and publicity to innocent people. 
One that will be easily recalled was the story, started and kept 
going by the Paris J/a/zn, that the German Crown Prince was 
in love with an American girl and wanted to give up the crown 
to marry her. The story was declared false, and was discon- 
tinued by request of the girl’s mother. Another story had it 
that Senator Frye, of Maine, who has just celebrated his seventy- 
first birthday, was engaged to marry a young woman of his 
home town, whose picture was published in all the Sunday sup- 
Then came re- 
ports that Mr. Schwab had resigned the presidency of the steel 
trust ‘by request,” that he was a nervous wreck, and that he 
was crossing the Atlantic to consolidate the steel interests of the 
Old World—all successively denied before they had time to influ- 


plements. The story was without foundation. 


ence the stock market as much as their authors may have hoped. 

While the President was at Oyster Bay some of the Washing- 
ton correspondents sent out the report that he intended to call an 
extra session of Congress to consider again the question of Cu- 
ban reciprocity. Some of the correspondents varied the report 
by having it an extra session of the Senate to consider a reci- 
procity treaty. This story was telegraphed all over the country 
and was treated seriously in the editorial columns until it was 
denied from Oyster Bay. Then the Washington correspondents 
sent out a report that the President had decided to throw his in- 
fluence to the Addicks faction in Delaware, but nobody took 
it seriously. 

The stories of quarrels in the royal household at The Hague 
have been so widely told and believed as to make the following 
paragraph from the St. Paul Pzoneer Press interesting : 

“For many months in succession the American public were 
regaled with stories about the quarrels between the young queen 
of Holland and her husband—that he had treated her with neg- 
lect, gone off and left her, and that they had become completely 
estranged. ‘lo point the story with circumstantial motive it was 
alleged that the prince was overwhelmed with debts caused by 
his spendthrift habits, and that with the prudent thrift of a 
Dutch housewife she had refused to pay his debts. The young 
queen was represented to be suffering deeply from the bad con- 
duct of her husband, who was described as a good-for-nothing 
fortune-hunter. When Hon. Stanford Newel, the United States 
minister to The Hague, was in St. Paul recently, he stated that 
there was absolutely not a shadow of foundation for these 
stories; that there had never been a cloud to mar the domestic 
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felicity of the young queen and her husband, who had married 
for love and had continued to be as ardent lovers as on the day 
of their marriage ; that the prince had no debts, but was a well- 
behaved, accomplished young man of excellent parts, whose 
conduct was in every respect exemplary and worthy of the 
queenly woman who had espoused him. Noone in Holland be 
lieves the stories referred to, where their origin is well known 
and where they are received with indignant contempt by the 
people.” 


But the “fake” that has done the most real harm, perhaps, is 
the Wilson filibustering story. 
of it: 


The Philadelphia Press says 


“What deserves to, and doubtless will, rank as the greatest 
hoax or fake of this decade has been exposed through a private 
letter received in New Orleans from the United States of Colom- 
bia. In its progress it has disturbed the diplomatic currents of 
three nations, caused a woman to make a fruitless journey of 
nearly two thousand miles, and aroused the sympathies of the 
people of one of the largest States in the Union. We refer to the 
case of Dr. Russell Wilson. 

“For several weeks past Washington despatches have dealt 
entertainingly, and in more or less detail, with the alleged plight 
of a young American physician, a native of Ohio, under sentence 
of death in Nicaragua for having engaged in a filibustering ex- 
pedition near Bluefields. According to the story this physician, 
Dr. Russell Wilson, of Ohio, had been apprehended by Nicara- 
guan government troops, court-martialed, and sentenced to death. 
This news, communicated to his friends in Ohio, led to an im- 
passioned appeal to Senator Hanna to exert his influence and if 
possible secure a commutation of the sentence to imprisonment 
for life. 

‘‘Senator Hanna went to work, with the result that President 
Yglesia, of Costa Rica, through the activity of his minister at 
Washington, was induced to petition for the life of the filibuster. 
The Nicaraguan minister joined his appeal so effectively that 
President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, cabled that he would grant the 
reprieve asked for and commute the death sentence to life im- 
prisonment. 

“In the mean time, the mother of the alleged filibuster, an 
Ohio lady advanced in years, was hurrying across the Gulf of 
Mexico in a special steamer, despatched for the purpose by a 
fruit company, the sympathies of whose manager were aroused, 
to embrace her wayward son before his execution, At this dra- 
matic climax the story closed some days ago. 

“Now it turns out that the whole affair was a conscienceless 
fake. That Dr. Russell Wilson was never engaged in any fili- 
bustering expedition, was never arrested, and throughout the 
recent period of excitement and diplomatic disturbance has been 
living quietly at Bocas del Toro, Colombia, ignorant, as. his 
brother asserts, of the fuss being kicked up in this country over 
his alleged escapade. At least that is the story conveyed ina 
letter from the brother at Bocas del Toro to friends in New Or- 
leans. 

“At first glance it would seem inexplicable how the president 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY. 
—The Detroit News. 
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‘of Nicaragua could be deceived as described. It must be re- 
membered, however, that attacks on the Gevernment of Central 
American states spring up in a night in remote sections of these 
republics, and are suppressed in aday. ‘The president of a Cen- 
tral American republic might easily be deceived and cable a 
‘commutation of sentence without ever having heard officially of 
an arrest. 

“The most interesting query in connection with this affair is 
its origin. The suggestion is conveyed that a friend of Dr. Wil- 
‘son's tried to perpetrate a joke by sending a letter with the fili- 
bustering story from Nicaragua to friends in the United States. 
In view of the mania for notoriety possessed by some people, the 
investigation as to the origin of the hoax might begin advanta- 
geously with a vigorous cross-examination of Dr. Wilson him- 
self.” 





WOMAN AND THE KITCHEN. 


HE picture of mother standing in the kitchen door may be 
pleasing to the poet, but there are hints in these latter 
days that it is not so pleasing to mother. She would rather be 
elsewhere. At any rate, so thinks Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man (formerly Mrs. Stetson), who is herself a mother, and ought 
toknow. Mrs. Gilman is so earnest in her feeling that wives 
should pursue occupations outside the home, as their husbands 
do, that she has written an article on the subject for Success, a 
magazine read by a great many young men and women, in 
which she expresses the conviction that many wives who have 
found unhappiness in marriage would be less miserable if they 
had outside occupations tointerest them. A woman disappointed 
in love would have “resources outside her broken heart,” says 
Mrs. Gilman. At the same time, however, Mrs. Gilman admits 
that the questions of housework and the care of the children so 
complicate the problem that it is hard to give advice that will 
fit allcases. But it seems clear to Virginia Van de Water (who 
expresses herself at the length of nearly two columns in the Chi- 
cago Record-Hera/d without saying whether she is a Miss or a 
Mrs.) that woman's first duty is.“‘*to home, husband, and chil- 
dren,” and that after that, if “she still has hours for other work, 
she may do as she pleases with them.” And so thinks Mrs. 
Brady, the Vernon County (Mo.) circuit clerk, who says she is 
weary of politics, and will return to private life at the end of her 
present term of office. As reported in the Jefferson City Demo- 
crat, she observes that “woman’s propor sphere is home,” and 
remarks that woman should not “dabble in affairs of govern- 
ment.” Zhe Democrat agrees with Mrs. Brady, and observes 
sapiently that “if there were more Cornelias, there would be 
more Gracchi.” 

The women who choose to stay in the home will be glad to 
know that the men are coming to their relief. So says Char- 
lotte Teller, in an interesting article in Everybody's Magazine. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Teller starts off with the cheerful declaration that 
“woman has failed in her own peculiar sphere "—she has “ never 
made any apparent effort to change her environment by invent- 
ing ways and means; consequently her work is still disorgan- 
ized and generally inefficient.” But man is hurrying to her res- 
cue. He “is undoubtedly bringing order out of a domestic chaos 
by taking the various household occupations into the business 
world.” It would be pleasant to record that he is doing this 
from a sense of gallantry, but it would not be true—‘the is un- 
dertaking the work for business reasons, and for those reasons 
he is almost sure of success.” 

Man has taken weaving out of the home and put it into the 
factory, and he has taken over the manufacture of wellnigh 
every article worn by every member of the family, from hats to 
shoes. He has solved the lighting problem, doing away with 
the troublesome kerosene lamps, and has developed the modern 
laundry, robbing wash-day of its old-time horror. ‘To quote fur- 
ther : 
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‘When man stepped over the kitchen threshold he showed his 
darivg. But his excuse was again a valid one: it paid him to do 
it. He began to can fruits and fish in great quantities; vege- 
tables were grown far from the home of the probable consumer 
and sent either canned or crated in refrigerator-cars which had 
come into being with 
the demand for them. 
Prepared foods _ for 
those who must cook 
before hurrying off to 
work in the morning, 
delicacies for the epi- 
cure, and health foods 
for those who have ac- 
quired conscious diges- 
tion from too great un- 
conscious cerebration, 
were put in the mar- 

















“The tendency of all 
occupations to leave 
the home has never 
been regarded as dangerous, yet it means that man is robbing 
woman of her sphere. He is freeing labor in the home and call- 
ing for more of it upon the market-places and in the factories. 
Woman will answer the call and step into the industrial open 
with the assurance that her presence is needed there more than 
in the household, because man has stepped into her place in the 
laundry, the kitchen, and the sewing-room. He is doing his 
work better than she ever did it, because he is working on the 
principles he has found to underlie good results in any trade— 
division of labor and organization. When he has undertakena 
domestic problem, he has looked it squarely in the face, and if 
the equipment was not equal to the demands of the situation, he 
has invented new and improved machinery. He has learned the 
value of cooperation between man and man, and between man 
and machines, whereas woman is as strongly individualistic with 
regard to her breadpans and washtubs as tho there were no such 
thing as advance possible. ...... 

“It is only a question of time when domestic service will be 
put on a plane with other trades, because man shall have so sim- 
plified the housework that the duties will not vary as they do 
to-day in different homes. With the leisure which is inevitably 
coming to her, and through her attainment of economic equality 
with man (who is unconsciously doing so much for her), woman 
is in a fair way to develop race characteristics which will set the 
psychologists pondering anew upon her problems, which are not 
long to be entirely in the home.” 


“WHEN MAN STEPPED OVER THE KITCHEN 
THRESIIOLD HE SHOWED HIs DAKING.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AFTER a careful survey it has been decided that the Alaskan boundary is 
where it was.—7%#e Allanta Journal. 


Wr. should like to ask Mr. Morgan what he proposes to do about the 
weather this winter.—7he Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


IT is about time for President Castro to announce that all is lost save 
honor, and to elope with the treasury.— 7he Baltimore American. 


JoHN G. CARLISLE says we can not hold islands as foreign territory. 
Let him watch us while we do it, and see if we can't.— 7he Chicago News. 


Ir looks now as if England never will be able to pacify those Boers that 
did their fighting in Paris and other European cities.—7he Washington 
Post. 


IT would be a low-down trick for some foreign nation to declare war on 
this country while both Generals Miles and Corbin are away.—7he Al/anta 
Journal. 


THE public holds aloof from the markets, remarks a well-known stock 
broker. That is about all the public has left to hold.—7he S¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


LET us be philosophical. The lesscoal taken out of the ground now, the 
longer it will be before the world’s coal supply is exhausted.—7%e Aansas 
City Journal. 


ACCORDING to later reports it appears that the Administration is sending 
General Miles to the Philippines with all the powers and prerogatives of a 
private citizen.—7/he Detroit Free Press. 

THE artist was painting the portrait of the daughter of the coal baron. 
In her ball-gown, she was an inspiring study, indeed. “How do vou like 
my arms.” she asked, with that true nafveté which comes with great 


wealth. “You havea divine right,” he asserted. “Yes,” she smiled; “I in- 
herit that from papa.”—7%e Baltimore American. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


DO WE NEED A STYLE FOR THE TIMES? 


N R. WALTER H. PAGE, of New York, was recently asked 

by acommittee of the American Library Association to 
state his views on the general subject of how closer relations 
may be maintained between editors and publishers and libra- 
riaus. A number of specific questions were put to him, among 
them the inquiry: “‘ Why are the popular magazines not better?” 
Mr. Page, whose experience as editor of Zhe Forum and The 
Atlantic Monthly, as well as of The World's Work, gives his 


words consid- 





erable weight, 
answers this ques- 
tion in no uncer- 
tain terms. “The 
reason why they 
are not more in- 
teresting to the 
intellectual class,” 
he declares, “is 
that the intellect- 
ual class does not 
write in a more in- 
teresting way. 
There is no other 
I should 


be the last man on 


answer, 





earth to call even 
the best of the 
magazines good. I 














have had my hand 
WALTER H. PAGE. : 

in making—lI 
should not undertake to say how many; but I have never made 
one and I have never seen one made that was more than a pile 
of débris. ‘The reason that you have rubbish in the magazines 
is because the editor can not get anything better, and the audi- 
ence that blames him is itself blameworthy.” Mr. Page goes on 
to say (in Zhe World's Work, September) : 


“When we talk about the degradation of style by the bad con- 
tents of the magazines, I have one very emphatic word to say. 
The men who write, or who think that they write, our contempo- 
rary literature—I mean the men who have some happiness of 
style—seldom have any ideas. ‘The men who have ideas can not 
express them so that an educated man takes great pleasure in 
reading them. Of course, this is a sweeping generalization. No 
man need receive it unto himself, but he is at liberty to apply it 
to all his neighbors. ‘The truth is, our style must become better. 
We do most things better than we write. Effective style is 
changing. The somewhat leisurely style of a generation or two 
ago pleased the small circle of readers within its reach—a mere 
little company which by comparison might have been got into 
one room, a company who had leisure and who liked to read that 
kind of writing. Now the great world is forging forward in all 
its Cepartments of thought as in all its industrial development, 
and style suited to our time is different. ‘The man who would 
write convincingly or entertainingly of things of our day and our 
time must write with more directness, with more clearness, with 
greater nervous force ; and the teaching of composition and the 
practise of style have not kept pace with the development of our 
intellectual life in the United States.” 

The New York Lvening Post, which takes up the argument 
where Mr. Page leaves it, thinks that “before we commit our- 
selves to this theory that the magazine style must be violently 
popularized, it may be well to recall a few masters of that ‘lei- 
surely style’ which Mr. Page feels we have so completely out- 
grown.” It continues: 


“At the opening of the last century and thereabouts the best 
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of the ‘leisurely’ journalists were Hazlitt and De Quincey; a 
little later Macaulay and Leigh Hunt continued the tradition ; 
Thomas Carlyle also made his leisurely way through the maga- 
zines; Walter Bagehot and Matthew Arnold and J. R. Green did 
their turn in journalism; and to-day John Morley and Leslie 
Stephen, tho unpossessed of the new style, manage to get a 
hearing. Now the implication that there was or is anything eso- 
teric about these men, that writing to-day their too leisurely style 
would be found lagging behind our recent intellectual develop 
ment—requires no very serious discussion. The writer who 
wishes to reach our public would do much better, we believe, to 
study the ‘leisurely style’ than to strive for that ‘nervous’ qual- 
ity which the modern magazine reader is supposed to require, 

“As a matter of fact, the desiderated style for the times has 
had a pretty thorough trial. ‘The late G. W. Steevens certainly 
wrote it; Mr. Kipling writes it and produces six distinct electri- 
cal discharges in the space in which the leisurely writer would 
grudge himself one; Mr. Maurice Hewlett, altho he is still 
caviare to the general, has all the nervousness and picturesque- 
ness that any editor could desire; and Mr. J. P. Mowbray fairly 
flings his bawble into the face of the expectant public. But 
these examples of the modern style hardly encourage us to be- 
lieve that progress lies that way. It seems to us, in short, that 
Mr. Page’s conception of a deliberate attack upon the larger 
reading public, of a general attempt to measure up, or down, to 
the standards of those who, at bottom, have learned to read only 
between pictures, is fundamentally erroneous. We do not be- 
lieve that the style which the great untrained public wants is a 
good stvle. The fact is that, while the ‘intellectual contributor ’ 
is often a dull person, the writers of to-day are less at fault than 
the public. It is the public that needs to be converted to intel- 
lectual leisureliness ; not the writer who needs to catch the fever 
of modern life.” 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SPAIN. 


‘Ts dedication of a Pantheon in the Saint-Just cemetery, 

Madrid, as a memorial to the great Spaniards of the nine- 
teenth century, suggests to Sefior Fray Candil, himself a Span- 
ish writer of ability, a comparative study of the various factors 
that have contributed to the literary and artistic life of Spain. 
He selects as the three most representative types of intellectual 
Spain during the past century Espronceda, the poet, Larra, the 
critic, and Rosales, the painter. The Pantheon was called into 
being largely in order to honor these three men, and its erection 
is due to the initiative of the poet Nunez de Arce, who insisted 
upon the need of a worthy national burying-place for them at a 
time when it seemed probable that their remains would be re- 
moved to the Potter’s Field. The new structure, which was 
built by private enterprise, aided by a generous grant from the 
municipal council of Madrid, is semicircular in shape. In the 
center stands a statue impersonating the Arts and bearing on its 
pedestal the inscription: “Beatus Homo qui Invenit Sapien- 
tiam.” 

Sefior Candil, who writes in La Nevue (Paris), considers in 
turn the work of the three personalities mentioned. Of Espron- 
ceda, who was born in 1810 and died in 1842, he says: 


‘*Espronceda belongs as a poet to the romantic school, and 
might be described as a Spanish Byron. He followed the Eng- 
lish poet particularly in his incoherent unfinished poems, ‘El 
Diablo Mundo,’ in which are found the same humorous digres- 
sions, the same commingling of laughter and tears, that we see 
in‘Don Juan.’ His muse is in turn skeptical, aggressive, sad, 
chaotic, and correct. He sings of love and liberty and patriot- 
ism in stanzas that strongly contrast with the dry and pompous 
versification that characterizes so much of Spanish poetry. 
Apart from his‘ Legend of the Student of Salamanca,’ the master- 
piece is undoubtedly his ‘Canto a Teresa,’ so intensely painful 
that it moves the coldest reader. The stanzas succeed each other 
with astonishing rapidity: sobbing, imprecations, sarcasms, vo- 
luptuousness, cries of love—everything flies like a whirl of wind 
and rain, 

“Espronceda and Becquer are the sincerest poets of Spain. 
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They do not resort to the dictionaries for their rimes; they find 
their inspiration in their souls.” 

Mariano Jose de Larra, the Spanish critic, committed suicide 
in 1839 at the age of but twenty-eight years. He had traveled a 
great deal, especially in France, and his critical articles, signed 
“Figaro,” were eagerly read by the Spanish people. ‘‘ Larra was 
born a critic,” declares Sefior Candil, and “he knew the defects 


of his own race.” The writer continues: 


“Before Larra’s time criticism in Spain was cold and grave, 
and only viewed the external form of things. Psychology was 
hardly considered at all. In the work of Larra we see the first 
appearance of modern impressionist criticism, which has grown 
out of the solid teachings of Taine. Larra takes but little ac- 
count of the purely rhetorical and grammatical; he prefers syn- 
thesis to analysis. It is probable that his travels and the read- 
ing of French authors exerted a powerful influence on his broad 
ethical criticism. ‘Figaro’s’ critical judgments, tho now nearly 
acentury old, are more modern and more comprehensive than 
those of Valera and Menandez y Pelayo.” 


In concluding, Sefior Candil pays a warm tribute to Rosales, 
the painter, declaring that he incarnates the artistic genius of 
Spain, and praising, in particular, his “Testament of Isobella la 
Catholica.” ‘The traditions of his art have been worthily carried 
forward by a brilliant group of later painters, including Casada, 
Bodella, Martinez Cubello, Moreno Carbosoco, Vera, and many 
others.— 7ranslation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE METROPOLITAN 
STAGE. 


S the public tired of the Shakespearian drama? Does the 
theatrical manager who stages Shakespeare to-day run any 
serious risk of financial loss? Miss Elizabeth McCracken, of 
Boston, whose recent articles on the influence of the drama have 
awakened wide interest, attempts to answer these questions in 
The Bookman (September). She writes: 


“One of the most perplexing problems of our present Ameri- 
can life is the problem of our metropolitan stage; a stage given 
over to much that is good, to more that is bad, and to still more 
that is indifferent ; a stage on which there was last year but one 
Shakespearian play, and one performance of one scene from an- 
other Shakespearian play. Miss Henrietta Crosman produced 
‘As You Like It,’ and Mr. Kyrle Bellew and Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son gave a single performance of the balcony scene from * Romeo 
and Juliet.” These, in an entire dramatic year, were our Shake- 
spearian productions. Why did we not have others?...... 

“*We have grown too modern for Shakespeare,’ Mr. John 
Drew said to an interviewer last December. But have we? 
Miss Henrietta Crosman, beginning in February, presented ‘ As 
You Like It’ in New York sixty times in succession, Shortly 
after the twenty-eighth performance, a New York paper said: 
‘The most gratifying feature of the theatrical situation to-day is 
the success of Miss Crosman in ‘As You Like It.”’ Not every 
one, even in New York, had become too modern for Shake- 
speare. One morning in March, during Mr. E. H. Sothern's 
engagement in Boston, at least every third person in a long, 
long line at the box-office asked eagerly: ‘Is Mr. Sothern going 
to play “Hamlet”?’ When the ticket agent replied ‘ No,’ their 
disappointment was evident. Perhaps they were not modern; 
certainly they were not too modern to prefer ‘Hamlet’ to Fran- 
gois Villon. It is not a difficult matter to decide as to whether 
they had not Shakespeare because they did not want it, or be- 
cause they could not get it. 

“When Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry were in Chi- 
cago last December, some one wrote to me: ‘I have seen Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry three times.’ ‘In what did you see 
them?’ I asked; and very soon this laconic but eloquent reply 
came: ‘ “The Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” and “The Merchant of Venice.”’ Chicago is somewhat 
modern, too. But, after all, zs it because we have become too 


_ modern that we can not have Shakespeare?” 
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During the past three years Mr. Sothern has produced “ Ham- 
let”; Mr. Richard Mansfield, ‘King Henry V.”; Mr. N. C. 
Goodwin and Miss Maxine Elliot, “The Merchant of Venice”; 
and Miss Julia Arthur and Miss Maude Adams, Mr. William 
Faversham and Mr. James K. Hackett, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
All of these productions, declares Miss McCracken, were what is 
technically known as successful; that is to say, “the public, for 
one reason or for another, welcomed them with interest and at- 
tended them with satisfaction.” Why, then, she asks, does the 
theatrical manager maintain that the public “do not want 
Shakespeare”? She continues: 

“We do not have Shakespeare; but occasionally we are told 
that we shall. Miss Mary Mannering promised Katherine the 
Shrew—and then she gave Pauline. ‘Mr. Sothern is going to 
play “Hamlet” meat year,’ the agent soothingly observed as he 
sold the tickets for‘If I Were King’; ‘and “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,”’ he added expansively, ‘and “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.”’ Truly, it is a situation at once humorous and pathetic. 
‘ The craving of my soul is to play Shakespeare,’ the actor wails, 
but— The desire of my life is to see Shakespeare,’ the audience 
moans, ‘but—’ ‘I would produce Shakespeare,’ the manager 
says irritably, ‘but—’ Alas, yes! But— Meanwhile, the ac- 
tors are acting plays that they do not want to act, and the public 
is seeing plays that it does not want to see, and the managers 
are producing plays that they do not want to produce! It is, 
indeed, a tragic state of things, or it would be were it not so 
comic. The manager blames the public, the public blames the 
manager, and the actor blames both.” 


The popularity of Shakespeare, concludes Miss McCracken, 
“is perpetual, just as the popularity of the sculptures of Phidias 
and the paintings of Raffael and the symphonies of Beethoven 
are perpetual—with certain minds. Are there so few of these 
minds in our cities that in a whole season only one of our players 
of first rank can produce a Shakespearian play? ‘To be sure, at 
least ten Shakespearian productions are promised for next year; 
but at least eight were promised for last year. If only we might 
hcpe to see them!” 





WILL THE NOVEL DISAPPEAR?—AN AMERI- 
CAN SYMPOSIUM. 


_ discussion aroused in Europe over M. Jules Verne’s 

rather startling prophecy that “there will not be any nov- 
els or romances, at all events in volume form, in fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now” (see THE LirerAry Dicest, August 2) 
finds an echo in this country. In the September North Amevri- 
can Review a number of well-known American literary men— 
James Lane Allen, William Dean Howells, Hamlin Garland, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and John Kendrick Bangs—contribute to 
a symposium on the future of the novel. None of the authors 
mentioned seems inclined to take-M. Verne’s prediction very seri- 
ously. Mr. Hamilton Mabie facetiously remarks: “It may be 
that the novel is about to expire in a blaze of popularity, but it 
is more probable that M. Jules Verne has been making another 
journey to the moon.” And Mr. James Lane Allen says: ‘M. 
Verne is an old master of extravaganza and of hoax. ... Any 
serious consideration of his views scarcely seems worth while.” 
Mr. Howells writes: 

“Clearly, M. Verne has taken the passing of a manner of fic- 
tion for the passing of fiction itself. As this never had a know- 
able beginning, it will never have a knowable end. Novels of 
adventure, novels of character, novels of fashionable life, novels 
of crime and novels of its detection, novels of art and novels of 
business, novels of incident and novels of analysis—they all 
come and they all go, 


And change, and pass, and turn again, 


but the novels remain; and it is probable that the psychological 
novel will be the most enduring as it has been the most constant 
phase of fiction. Every other kind of novel lives or dies by so 
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much or so little psychology as it has in it. Pilots are really 
nothing as to vitality. They are all so shop-worn that it is won- 
derful any one has the face to take them down from the shelf and 
offer them toacustomer. Every moving accident, by flood, by 
fire, by frost, by falls from precipices, and by fights in imminent 
deadly breaches, by midnight burglaries and noonday robberies, 
has been used again and again, so that but for the renewal! of the 
race from generation to generation the dealer in them would be 
mobbed at his counter. That which is as forever new as to-mor- 
row morning, and much newer than to-morrow morning's paper, 
is the fascination of man for man, not to say the fascination of 
man for woman, or the reverse. Who cares for a frightful catas- 
trophe, when he can have a divorce case? Who would prefer a 
battle in the Philippines to an engagement in Newport? What 
is a murder compared to a murder trial? In the catastrophe, 
and the battle, and the murder, we have the gross impersonal 
face, the material of 





that novel of inci- 
dent which is dead 
or dying, except in 
the interest of the 
innocent and the 
vulgar; and in the 
divorce, the engage- 
ment, the trial, we 
have the psycho- 
logical romance 
which M. Verne is so 
much mistaken in 
supposing about to 
perish. 

“It is imperish- 
able. Wherevertwo 
human beings, or 
twenty, meet, it 
springs up and 
flourishes from their 
talk. It hangs its 
orchid blossoms 














from stems rooted in 
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rind the drama, and they will have it. The theater is to be the 
ival of both fiction and journalism.” 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs seems to be perfectly willing to ac- 
cept M. Verne’s conclusions; but the nature of his arguments is 
such that it is hardly probable that the French writer will find 


his position materially strengthened. Mr. Bangs says: 


“T quite agree with M. Jules Verne in his prophecy that the 
novel is passing, and that in a hundred years from now there 
will be no such form of literature, or at least not as we knew it. 

If wireless telegraphy, why not bookless romances, typeless 
novels, pageless poems? We already have jokeless comic pa- 
pers. These things are surely coming, and I foresee the day 
when without novels, poetry, or drama the public will be sur- 
feited with romances and tales of the most stirring character; 
poems of . stately 
measure and uplift- 
ing concept; psy- 
chological studies of 
the deepest dye; 
and dramas that 
will take the soul 
of man and twist it 
until it fairly 
shrieks for merey— 
and all of these 
things men and 
women will get 
whilethey sleep. It 
is my impression 
that the literature of 
that period will be 
induced by pills 
taken before retir- 
ing and acting im- 
mediately there- 
after. —The man who 
wants a poem of a 

















the viewless air, and 
yet this divine mira- 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


cle is as common as the grass under our feet. Listen to the 
gossips over their afternoon tea, or when they meet with their 
milk-pails in the lane at twilight, and as soon as they begin the 
old, eternal question of their neighbors, and their affairs, and 
their motives, you have the psychological novel, which shall 
never die. No, dear M. Jules Verne, there never was a person 
more widely astray in his premises or farther from the truth in 
his conclusions than you, either as to the novel in general or 
the psychological novel in particular.” 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, while ready to concede that the novel 
will undergo great change, is not convinced that the merit 
and interest of the novel are declining, or that they are be- 
ing subordinated by the newspapers. On this last point he 
writes: 


“As to the truth and power of newspaper delineation of the 
facts of human life, I think M. Verne is in the wrong, so far as 
America is concerned. Our papers grow each day more instanta- 
neous, and their views of life are like snap-shots by means of a 
kodak. Edition follows edition like reports from a Gatling gun. 
The thunder of the presses is incessant. Fiction, in the true 
sense of the word—calm and fateful delineation of human life— 
will never come from the swarming offices of our metropolitan 
dailies, but they may print and distribute stories as good as the 
best. The snap-judgment of the reporter seeking sensation and 
dealing with the abnormal in human life will never become a 
dangerous rival to the novelist who works at leisure and in re- 
pose, verifying what he writes from week to week as his story 
unrolls. From the sociological standpoint, the newspaper deals 
too largely with crime, with the abnormal, the diseased, to be in 
any sense a true chronicle of our time. The really dangerous 
rival of the novel, in my judgment, is the drama, We are soon 
to have an enormous revival of dramatic delineation of human 
life—a new drama, vivid, swift, humorous, and absolutely con- 
temporaneous. Our ever-increasing centers of population de- 


certain kind will 
swallow what, for 
the lack of-a better 
term, we may call ‘The Alfred Austin Pellet,’ and live the re- 
sulting poem in his dreams. Then there will be ‘Caine’s 
Capsules for Creepy Creatures,’ each guaranteed to contain 
ten grains of gloom, and absolutely free from humor, lightness, 
sunshine, or other deleterious substances, and which, taken 
three times a day, will enable every man to be his own ‘ Manx- 
man.’ In the drama‘ The Belasco Tabloid’ will induce dreams 
that will make Du Barry seem like a Rollo book in contrast, and 
so it will go. Some clever druggist will meet the literary 
necessities of the hour, and put up all the literature that any- 
body can possibly want in small doses,in every variety, and at 
a price which will bring it within the reach of all. It will be 
a great boon, and will enable thousands of men who might other- 
wise have been novelists, poets, or playwrights to turn their 
back on letters and take up some really useful occupation.” 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





ARE LITERARY WOMEN UNHAPPY? 


M R. GEORGE B. BURGIN, a well-known English novelist, 
4 writes a letter to the London #ritish Week/y insisting 
that the above question must be answered with an emphatic 


affirmative. He declares: 


“The cultivation of the ‘literary temperament,’ in either man 
or woman, means the cultivation and development of acuter 
powers of perception. When a woman begins to ‘take herself 
seriously’ there comes a wish that the world should do so too, 
This is a perfectly natural wish ; but it does not make for happi- 
ness, ‘our being’s end and aim.’ When a woman ‘takes herself 
seriously,’ it means a certain amount of assertion on her part to 
convince the world that she is right, and it is the making of this 
effort which is the first step toward unhappiness. She becomes 
self-conscious, wrestles with problems, pines for pride of place, 
is wounded by the brutality of the critic who deems that art 
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should be sexless, And that human longing for praise and ap- 
preciation, if not gratified, is bound to make a sensitive woman 
unhappy. Ifshe does not get it, she suffers more acutely than 
men. Being a woman, she has finer sensibilities than the aver- 
age ‘male hog in armor.’ Hence su‘fering, accusations of par- 
tiality, hysterical attempts to convince the world that she is 
really great. I yield to no one in my admiration for all that 
English women have done in literature, but 


They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


“ Besides, life is very short. If a woman is married and loves 
her husband, the fostering of that love and the enjoyment of the 
happiness it brings should prove far more engrossing than the 
committing to paper of her theories of life. The life of the writer 
demands a certain amount of sacrifice of the human heart. If 
she is to succeed, she must live with, and for, her creations ; and 
in this absorption human ties become less interesting, are bar- 
tered fora shadow. The unmarried writer, on the other hand, 
is also absorbed in shadows which must one day fail her in some 
great human need. Thecruel part in the life of a writer of eithe: 
sex is that the work is never done; the shadowy world of fiction 
is full of such forceful insistence that it obtrudes itself at all 
sorts of unreasonable and incongruous hours and mars the reali- 
ties. And there is something so sweet, so gracious, in all true 
womanhood that it distresses me to see it slowly drawn into an 
ink-pot. 

“*I could an’ I would’ go further into the subject. I have the 
honor of knowing many ‘literary women’ whom I reverence and 
admire; and yet, notwithstanding that admiration and rever- 
ence, I am old-fashioned fogey enough to think that they are far 
more convincing than their works, that when they illume the 
social world with their presence the world gains more than by 
the reading of their books. ‘There can be too many books in the 
world ; there can never be too many women, whose mission it is 
to 

Allure to brighter worlds and lead the way. 


But they can not either allure or lead if they spend twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four in intimate communion with the ink-pot.” 





THE “IMMORAL” INFLUENCE OF RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


N Germany, at least, if not elsewhere, a reaction against the 
influence of Russian literature, largely on the basis of its 
immoral teachings, is beginning to show considerable vigor. 
Among the leaders of this movement is the former friend of the 
Russian littérateurs, Hans Fischer, who, in his “Protest” 
against Russian literary tendencies, in the Christliche Welt, 
of Leipsic, shows something of the zeal of a convert. He says 
among other things: 


“Tolstoy and Gorky are probably the most read of the modern 
Russian writers on the Continent, altho the influence of Dostoy- 
evski, the greatest and most Russian of these three, is the most 
powerful on the thinking portion of the younger class of readers, 
It is high time to protest against this condition of affairs. Just 
think who and what these men are and were. Dostoyevski is 
subject to epilepsy, Tolstoy is old and decrepit, and Gorky comes 
from the lowest ranks of the proletariat. All three are thorough 
representatives of a barbarian type of thought. All three come 
from a church that has as little connection with true culture 
as has a Persian mosque. All three try to force the yoke of a 
Slavic morality and ethics on Western civilization. It is to be 
lamented that the Germans have not been able to resist the im- 
moral influence of this literature. How much havoc has Tolstoy 
alone created in this respect! He has misled the young with his 
very moral scruples. There are many who through the purely 
passive morality of this novelist have really lost their moral 
manhood. In Christian circles we hear many warnings against 
the poison of Nietzsche's teachings, but this poison is not half as 
dangerous as the insidious, flattering, weakening poison of the 
Russian, notwithstanding its Christian scent. These Russians 
are corrupting us to the very innermost soul. What has become 
of the Germans that they have permitted a Tolstoy to supplant 
a Luther in their moral ideas and ideals! Their moral canons 
are a product of the Orient and are intended for the Orient, and 
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have no connection whatever with the culture and civilization of 
the West. The morality of passivity may have its place in Rus- 
sia, but not in the strong manhood of Western culture. ‘The 
feminine, Slavic, and Slavish ethics are the outcome of a terrible 
and low state of culture. It is for this reason that we should 
raise our voices in protest against the immorality of modern 
fashionable Russian literature. Let us emancipate ourselves 
from the baneful spirit of modern Russian novelists.” 


Max Nordau, the well-known European critic, takes a some- 
what similar view in a recent interview with a correspondent of 
the St. Petersburg Novost/. Gorky, he says, is a “ pessimistie 
romanticist”—a fresh, powerful, individual writer, a word- 
painter, who, however, studies life through the spectacles of 
decadence. As for Tolstoy: 

“His moral postulates resolve themselves into the negation ef 
life, and, naturally, the negation of either individual or social 
progress. All moral teaching, of any school or tendency, neces- 
sarily implies this fundamental proposition—that life is good, 
worth living, and capable of amelioration and constant improve- 
ment. Morality, in short, is inevitably optimistic, and presup- 
poses conscious and rational efforts toward the realization of the 
maximum of human happiness. ...... 

“Whence, then, the charm and appeal, the apparent authority 
of Tolstoy? . ee 

“The truth is that Tolstoyism is the paradox of the age. The 
extraordinary success of his philosophy is due to the whole con- 
dition of our present civilization. Our era is an era of sordid 
materialism and doubt. ‘The old idols are dethroned; the mys- 
ticism and enthusiasms of the old romanticism have lost all fas- 
cination. We have ceased to believe and hope, and life has 
ceased to mean anything. ‘Tolstoy appears on the scene and 
attempts to revive and awaken the pure and lovely dreams of 
our youth. His mystical propaganda fixes our weary intellect 
and commands a reluctant, indolent response. We surrender 
ourselves without deliberation or the exercise of will. Such mys- 
tics have come to all decadent civilizations; such reactions are 
natural. In Biblical times they were prophets; in medieval ages 
they were minnesingers, troubadours, founders of religious and 
monastic orders; in our day the reaction is represented hy Tol- 
stoy and Wagner.” 

Will the world recover its faith in consequence of this reactien 
in art and thought? Nordau answers that this is impossible, 
and that all ultimate questions of ‘‘Why” and ‘“ Wherefore” are 
idle and unphilosophical. To ask them persistently is to return 
to Schopenhauerism and metaphysical pessimism. ‘There are 
limits to the critical or pure reason, and the insolvable questions 
must be ignored alike by philosophy and art.—Zvrans/ations 
made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





NOTES. 


THE Queen of Roumania (“Carmen Sylva”) has contributed an intro- 
ductory prose-poem toa book of verse by Mr Arthur Upson, which will be 
published next month by Mr. Edmund D. Brooks, of Minneapolis. 


THE chief of the Wenonah tribe of Red Indians, C. A. Robinson, has 
written a novel. It is entitled, “The Roving Red Rangers; or, Laura 
Lamar of the Susquehanna. A Thrilling Romance of the Old Colonial 
Days,” and is published by the author at Greenfield, Ind. 


SIGNOR MASCAGNI has been dismissed from the directorship of the 
Rossini Conservatory of Music at Pesaro, Italy, on the ground that he has 
been engaged almost continually abroad. It is believed that this action 
was largely due to the fact that the officials of the school are opposed to 
Mascagni’s coming American tour. 


DURING the coming winter it is proposed to give performances, both in 
London and Oxford, of a Nativity play, entitled “Bethlehem,” written by 
Mr. Lawrence Housman, with music by Mr. Joseph Moorat. In order that 
the management may be free from any restrictions imposed by the censor 
of plays, the performances are being organized ona subscription basis. 


A PROMISING literary career is cut short by the death in London of Mr. 
George Douglas Brown, the author of “The House with the Green Shut- 
ters.” “Until the publication of this book last December,” declares the 
London correspondent of the New York Herald, “Mr. Douglas Brown had 
been a publisher's reader, quite unknown to literary fame. His work, 
however, received quick appreciation by critics, and a bright career was 
prophesied for him. “His style was praised by Mr. Andrew Lang, and an- 
other leading critic declared the work worthy of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The success of Mr. Douglas, as he preferred to be styled for his pen-name, 
was in fact rapid and unmistakable. He was an Ayrshire man and only 
between thirty and forty years of age.” 
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GAS-LEAKAGE AND ILL-HEALTH IN CITIES. 


“*TATISTICS show clearly that a man’s chance of life is 
greater in the country than in the city. In 1900 the aver- 
age age of death in Paris was about 31 years, while in the French 
country towns it was nearly 36 years. Many accidental factors, 
of course, contribute to this shortening of life in cities, but the 
greatest is doubtless the overcrowding, with the resulting in- 
crease of infection, insufficiency of ventilation, ete. The purity 
of the air in cities is especially affected by leakage in gas-mains, 
which is much greater than is commonly realized, and the result- 
ing injury to the public health has been increased by recent 
changes in processes of gas manufacture. This subject was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety. Says The Medical News (August 23), in a report of the 
discussion: 


“To most people, and to none more than to physicians, it must 
come as a distinct surprise to learn that there is such an im- 
mense amount of gas-leakage in our large cities. Millions of 
cubic feet per day lost from the mains is the statement that 
boards of directors of gas companies have periodically reported 
tothem. Modern conditions in our large cities have made this 
of even more serious significance than it was some years ago. 
The impermeable sidewalk and pavement of asphalt now make 
the ready diffusion of escaped gas into the atmosphere an impos- 
sibility. The consequence is the imprisonment of the gas beneath 
the streets to find an exit wherever it can into subways, sewers, 
and through the cellar walls of neighboring houses. 

“This produces a condition of affairs that is eminently unde- 
sirable. The illuminating gas of the present time is an ex- 
tremely dangerous poison. Modern improvements in its manu- 
facture, far from making it less dangerous, have added to its 
toxic qualities and have rendered it more insidious in its effects. 
The introduction of the so-called water-gas, now practically ex- 
clusively used as the basis of illuminating gas, has cheapened 
the cost of production but has greatly added to the amount of 
carbon monoxid present in gas. This material is, as is well 
known, the most poisonous gas we may be brought in contact 
with in ordinary life. Itis what is called familiarly the ‘ blue 
gas’ that may be seen burning above a coal fire, and its pres- 
ence, even in minute quantities, in inspired air, causes an intense 
tired feeling and gives rise to loss of appetite and headache, 
Much of the lassitude that is felt in a room heated by a stove on 
a day when the action of a high wind interferes with the draft is 
due to scarcely more than traces of this gas present in the atmos- 
phere. It is much more dangerous than carbon dioxid, tho this 
latter gas is talked of so much more frequently. It is, in fact, 
the presence of carbon monoxid in considerable quantities that 
makes cases of gas-poisoning so much more serious and more 
hopeless than they were years ago.” 


Even in cases of so-called “ sewer-gas” poisoning, we are told, 
the injurious element is not so much the normal gaseous contents 
of the sewers as the carbon monoxid of illuminating gas that 
has leaked intothem. Says the writer: 


“It is well known that excavations, in which the presence of 
asphyxiating gas is feared, may be considered safe if tests for 
the presence of carbon monoxid prove negative. Men who work 
in sewers do not suffer from the gases that are given off, and the 
atmosphere of large sewers like those of Paris is not laden with 
bacteria. ‘The health of the workmen engaged in the London 
sewers or on the immense sewage farms outside of Berlin is bet- 
ter than that of the average of the general population, as has 
been proven by carefully kept statistics. These workmen seem 
to suffer from the infectious intestinal diseases, such as typhoid 
fever and dysentery, even less than the same class of working 
people engaged at other occupations. 

“It would seem fair, then, to assume that the presence of the 
extremely diffusible and intensely poisonous carbon monoxid 
from escaped illuminating gas is the cause of the pathological 
conditions usually attributed to sewer gas. On that assumption 


there is good reason for serious alarm over the present gas-leak- 
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age in large cities as an element of danger to health. There are 
many anemic conditions constantly brought to the notice of the 
family physician in cities for which it is extremely difficult or 
even impossible to find a satisfactory reason. At times these 
conditions are accompanied by fever, loss of weight and appe- 
tite, and by constitutional symptoms that make them dangerous. 
Dr. Lloyd’s cases would seem to be suggestive of at least one pos- 
sible explanation, which is usually overlooked.” 


The writer believes that this state of affairs demands decisive 
action on the part of boards of health. In England there is a 
standard of tne allowable toxicity of illuminating gas, and this 
should also be the case in our own cities. An earnest effort 
should be made to prevent the present enormous gas-leakage, 
and the attention of physicians should be directed to this impor- 
tant possible source of ill-health. More defiuite knowledge of 
the dangers involved and more careful clinical investigation may 
possibly throw light on obscure cases of bedily weakness and 
nervous disease that have hitherto baffled explanation. 





SOME QUEER KINDS OF BREAD. 


READ can be made out of almost any kind of vegetable sub- 
stance, if we may credit an article contributed by M. Paul 
Combes to La Science lJilustrée. Some of the kinds of bread 
described by him will be familiar to most readers, but others 
have a very odd sound. Says M. Combes: 


“Bread made of pure oats with the addition of one-fifth of its 
weight of wheat has all the appearance of the best qualities, but 
its color is gray and its taste and odor are not especially agree- 


“Maize flour can be made into bread, but it must be mingled 
in equal parts with that of another cereal. . . . Half maize and 
half wheat makes a very agreeable and nutritious bread, easy of 
digestion and keeping fresh a long time. Bread of good quality 
can also be made by mixing maize flour and mashed potatoes. 

“To make bread of rice, several handfuls must first be taken 
and boiled to a thick glutinous soup. When this has partly 
cooled it is poured on the rice flour, and salt and yeast are 
added. ... During fermentation this dough, which is at first 
firm, becomes so soft and liquid that it would be impossible to 
make bread of it unless the hot oven were ready. ... The 
baked bread has a fine yellow tint . . . and is agreeable to sight 
and taste. ...... 

“The potato, mixed with wheat or maize, gives a very pal- 
atable bread, but it attracts humidity and easily becomes 
BOPZY- . + + eee 

“In Corsica bread is made from chestnuts, without admixture 
of any other substance. It has not the firmness of ordinary 
bread, but is healthful, sweet in flavor, agreeable to eat, and 
easily digestible. It keeps more than fifteen days, and consti- 
tutes the chief food of the Corsican mountaineers. 

“At different epochs attempts have been made to make bread 
of the seeds of divers leguminous plants. 

“From the hygienic point of view the mixture of these farina- 
ceous elements with cereals must be recommended, for by their 
richness in albumen and in nitrogenous matter these legumes 
furnish a bread as nutritious as that of wheat—but it may be 
foreseen that it will have the inconveniences of being heavy and 
difficult of digestion, and that it will become quickly hard, dry, 
and brittle. 

“To obviate this, we may take a hint from the experiments of 
Lehmann on bread made with sprouted grain, which he pre- 
vented from becoming heavy and soggy by adding cooking-salt. 

“ Using this same principle, experiments made on various pro- 
portions of cereals and legumes have shown that the best bread 
of this combination is made when two per cent. of salt is added 
to a mixture of two-thirds rye flour and one-third flour of some 
leguminous vegetable (beans, peas, etc.). 

“ Bread composed of this mixture, without the addition of salt, 
becomes hard and brittle at the end of a few days, while the 
salted bread remains succulent and tender for a much longer 
time, and is as porous and light as pure rye bread. The addi- 
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tion of two per cent. of salt does not injure the taste. A larger 
quantity does not hurt the bread but makes it less palatable. 

“It has been said that beans, ground in a mortar, dried in the 
oven and then reduced to flour and mixed with only one-fifth of 
wheat, are capable of producing a very healthful and good 
bread. Experiment shows, however, that beans, as well as 
peas, lentils, ete., give, with this proportion of wheat, a heavy 
dough, indigestible and grateful neither to the taste nor to the 
smell. 

“Bread is made of acorns in some places, and in 1709 people 
were reduced to this extremity in various parts of France. 

“In like manner all sorts of substances of vegetable origin 
have been used as substitutes for cereals in making bread. 
Among other substances we may mention mosses, dried and 
powdered. ‘These really furnish good and tasteful nourishment 
and are still liked by the Norwegians. 

“We may also cite, as having been used in bread-making, the 
roots of bryonia, colchicum, iris, serpentaria, mandragora, and 
hellebore, the leaves of aconite, etc. 

“All these, with two or three exceptions, give only a very im- 
perfect nourishment, and they can be of use only in cases of 
extreme necessity. Even then they must be mixed with a cer- 
tain quantity of cereal flour.”"—7rans/ation made for THE 
LiIveRARY DIGEST. 


THE ENCLOSED ELECTRIC ARC. 


F recent years a new form of arc-light has been introduced 

into general use, and owing largely to this the methods of 
operating arc-lamps have undergone great changes. In Sczence 
and Industry (August) some of 
these changes are described and 


explained. Says the writer: 


“In the older style of lamp the 
arc is formed between carbon 
points to which the air has free 
access. Thisstyleof arc, known 
as the open arc, is shown in 
Fig. 1, which is here given so 
that the characteristics of the 
enclosed are may be compared 
with those of theopen. The up- 
per carbon is the positive, so that 
the current flows from the upper 
to the lower. The carbons be- 
come pointed after the arc has 
burned a few minutes and take 
on the form shown by the sec- 
tional view in Fig. 2. The up- 
per carbon burns about twice as 
fast as the lower; and a small 
cup-shaped spot or crater, a, is 
formed in it. ‘The bottom car- 
bon is much 
more point- 
ed than the upper and does not attain to such 
a high temperature. The greater part of 
the light is emitted from the crater, and is 
thrown downward at an angle of about 45 
degrees, The temperature of the arc is ex- 
ceedingly high and difficult to measure ac- 
curately, but itis estimated to be about 3,500° 
C.,.., The chief objection to the open 
arc is that the carbons burn away at a com- 
paratively rapid rate, thus making it neces- 
sary to trim the lamps daily. The positive 
carbon, if of the ordinary %-inch or ,,-inch 
sizes, will burn about 1% inches per hour, 
tho, of course, the rate of burning depends 
somewhat on the hardness of the carbon. 
Also, the light from the open arc is not suit- 
able for interior illumination, as it has too 
much of a glare unless it is toned down by 
means of opal globes or other devices that generally cut off at 
least 50 or 60 per cent, of the light. 

“A great step in advance was made by the introduction of the 





FIG. 1.—OPEN ELECTRIC ARC. 





FIG 2.—DIAGRAM OF 
CARBONS IN OPEN 
ARC, 
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enclosed are lamp, which 
door and outdoor illumination. 


is now widely used both for in- 
The chief point of difference be- 
tween the twolamps is that the 
newer style has its are en- 
closed in a small globe which, 
while not air-tight, keeps the 
air away from the carbons to 
such an extent that the rate of 
carbon consumption is greatly 
Fig. 3 illustrates 
the arrangement of the carbons 
and enclosing globe. 


decreased. 


“The result of enclosing the 
are as above described is that 
most of the oxygen present is 





burned out, and the arc 
burns in a hot atmosphere of 
carbon monoxid, nitrogen, and 
a small amount of oxygen. It 


soon 




















FIG. 3.—FENCLOSED ARC-LAMP. 4, 
B, carbons; C, holders; G, 
globe; 7, gas-cap. 


FIG, 4.— CARBONS IN ENCLOSED 


enclosing ARC. 


is necessary to have a small amount of oxygen present in order 
to combine with the small amount of carbon given off, and thus 
prevent its being deposited on the enclosing globe. 

“The general appearance of an enclosed arc is quite different 
from that of the open arc, as shown in Fig. 4. The ends of the 
carbons are nearly flat, and the light is of a softer and more 
pleasing character than that given off by the open are. The flat 
ends of the carbons are probably due to the fact that the en- 
closed are does not remain in one place, but shifts about over the 
ends of the carbons. ‘There is no well-defined crater as in the 
open arc, and the arc is very much larger.” 


THE MEDICAL BELIEFS OF SPENCER AND 
DARWIN. 


ERBERT SPENCER’S recent volume of essays fails to 

suit the specialists through whose ideas the veteran phi- 
losopher has seen fit torunamuck. American Medicine charges 
him with special unfairness to the medical profession, and con- 
trasts his course with that of another great English scientist, 
Charles Darwin, who, according to the writer, was always med- 


ically orthodox, altho he had his little eccentricities. He says: 


“Throughout his life Darwin was a great sufferer from ill- 
health, and spent a not inconsiderable part of his time in hydro- 
pathic institutions and treatment. Asa vague cure-all for vague 
complaints these institutions at this time had a great vogue, and 
at first Darwin had a more profound faith in the efficacy of the 
‘treatment’ than facts warranted. The proprietor of his favor- 
ite establishment, however, made his diagnoses by means of 
‘clairvoyants’ or ‘mediums,’ and his medical treatments of the 
patients, so far as water, baths, ‘ packs,’ etc., were not all-effica- 
cious, were by means of mesmerism and ‘infinitesimal doses.’ 
Darwin’s eminently inductive and careful mind was not swung 
from its conservative balance by this folderol, and despite the 
failure of hydropathy or any other -pathy to cure him, he never 
indulged in any antimedical dogmatisms and prejudices, In his 
last book, ‘Facts and Comments,’ as great a thinker and scien- 
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tist as one may admit him to be, Mr. Herbert Spencer exhibits 
the vice which some claim dogs the footsteps of his entire system 
of philosophy—that of the essentially deductive mind, the con- 
viction as toa theory before thorough consultation of the facts, 
and consequently he does great violence—at least in his last 
book—to the facts about which he writes. In musical and in a 
number of other matters he also ‘has his fling’ at the world, but 
in a way that the world smiles sadly at the sufor ultra crepidam 
[the shoemaker away from his last]. ‘The ‘sanitary class,’ the 
military class, the state clergy, are all a bad lot, all their acts 
being motived on self-interest of the lowest possible kind. He 
is against many things medical, but chiefly against vaccination, 
apparently regardless of facts, and even if it does produce im- 
munity to smallpox, on the ground that the vaccine interferes 
with the order of nature and must produce ‘other effects,’ ¢.g., 
measles, influenza, etc. A dose of castor-oil, as suggests our 
contemporary, Zhe British Medical Journal, also causes ‘an 
interference with the order of nature.’ 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE FOR BUILDING AN 
EMBANKMENT. 
A* ingenious method of constructing high earth embank- 
ments crossing narrow valleys is described in Enugineer- 
ing News, which obtains its information from the Centra/b/att 
der Pauverwaltung. The novelty of the method, which is the 
invention of a Swiss engineer, M. Grémaud, consists in the use 
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suspended by light wire ropes from the cables, The filling was 
done from one end of the bridge, the engine and the loaded cars 
being thus always on finished embankment. The deflections of 


the bridge under its load, sometimes up to 3 feet, were of no 


‘consequence to the work, which was carried out very success- 


fully.” 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION’S FIRST WORK. 


ts is announced by the public press that the first tangible con- 

tribution to scientific research to be made by the Carnegie 
Institution will consist of the most perfectly equipped marine 
biological laboratory in the world, to be located at Wood’s Holl, 


Mass. Says 7he Public Ledger (Philadelphia, August 25) : 


“The equipment of the new laboratory will be designed with 
especial reference to the pursuit of investigation of the problems 
of human life, which recent discoveries have demonstrated can 
be more effctively carried on by means of the simpler forms of 
marine fauna, The executive committee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution has contracted for the purchase of the plant now owned 
by the Marine Biological Laboratory Company, which will be 
made the nucleus of the new project. P 

“The Marine Biological Laboratory, which was founded in 
1886, . has been the property of private individuals whose 
interest in scientific research impelled them to erect a laboratory 
which would furnish an opportunity to scientists for the pursuit 
of investigations along biological 











TEMPORARY SUSPENSION BRIDGE USED IN CONSTRUCTING A HIGH EMBANKMENT NEAR FRIEBURG, 
. SWITZERLAND. 
Courtesy of The Engineering News (New York 


of a light suspension bridge, from which the filling material is 
dumped directly from railway-cars. ‘A road in course of con- 
struction near Freiburg, in the Swiss canton of Freiburg, was 
located so that it crossed two narrow but unusually deep valleys 
or ravines. The dengths of crossing were respectively 345 feet 
and 360 feet, the maximum depth of fill being 150 feet and 110 
feet in the two cases. The side slopes of both ravines were 
steep, and the earth embankments which were planned for the 
crossing could not be practicably constructed by direct haulage 
with shovels or carts. It seemed necessary to employ trestle 
false-works on the line of the fill, and to build the embankment 
by dumping from the trestles. The great depth of the ravines, 
however, made this method very costly. In this situation... 
M. Grémaud conceived the idea of using a light suspension 
structure in place of a trestle; the comparatively small width of 
the valleys in question, and the light loads which would come 
on the bridge—only empty cars—spoke in favor of the scheme, 
The 
same bridge served successively for both embankments, the more 


and it was carried into execution, as shown in the view. 
readily as their width was about the same. A very light con- 
struction was found sufficient; the cahles consisted each of a 
single wire rope, supported on wooden portal frames about 20 
feet high, and anchored to platforms weighted with stone. The 
roadway, 13 feet wide, was of the simplest type, the floor beams 


lines, ‘The enterprise has never paid 
expenses, and has necessitated fre- 
quent calls upon the stockholders 
for additional funds. 

“It is already understood that cer- 
tain scientists, who will avail them- 
selves of the exceptional facilities 
afforded by the Carnegie Labora- 
tory, will devote themselves espe- 
cially to the investigation of the 
subtle problem of life. Certain 
startling results in this direction 
have been attained, while others 
have given promise of early attain- 
ment, and under the perfect condi- 
tions which will prevail there some 
remarkably valuable discoveries are 
anticipated.” 

Singularly enough, this first step 
of the new institution does not seem 
to be looked upon with universal favor among scientific men, at 
least if we are to regard the editorial attitude of 7e Popu/ar 
Sctence Monthly as at alltypical. ‘The feeling of those who agree 
with that magazine may best be understood from a few quota- 
tions from its columns. It says: 

“The Carnegie Institution, the Wood’s Holl Laboratory, and 
scfence in America are face to face wig complicated circum- 
stances, and difficult problems are involved in any solution. 
The institution can contribute greatly to the development of sci- 
ence either by establishing and conducting several great labora- 
tories or by cooperating with existing agencies. The majority 
of American men of science prefer the latter course and will re- 
gret the apparent decision of the executive committee to recom- 
mend the acquisition of a biological laboratory. It may be said 
that the various scientific and educational institutions through- 
out the country and their officers are selfish, hoping to share in 
the distribution of funds or fearing a new rival. It has, how- 
ever, also been suggested that the officers of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution may aggrandize the institution rather than contribute in 


the most effective manner to scientific research. We, however, 


believe that both the officers of the institution and the scientific 
men of the country are entirely sincere in their efforts to make 
the Carnegie Institution the most potent factor possible for the 
advancement of science. ...... 

“Whether or not it is advisable for the Carnegie Institution to 
conduct a marine biological laboratory rather than cooperate with 
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the fish commission and the various existing laboratories may be 
an open question, but it is undoubtedly true that most of those 
interested 1n the Wood’s Holl Laboratory regret that it has been 
found necessary to turn itover to the Carnegie Institution. The 
Wood's Ho}l Laboratory is the only institution of national im- 
portance that has been conducted by scientific men. ... The 
laboratory has illustrated both the strength and weakness of a 
democratic organization. ‘There has been friction in the manage- 
ment, and the finances have never been in a satisfactory condition, 
On the other hand, there have been enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, and 
a high ideal of research. If the Wood’s Holl Laboratory is di- 
rected from Washington, it will go forward with the efficiency of 
the scientific departments of the Government, and will be practi- 
cally one of these, being for all essential purposes coordinate with 
the fish commission or the Geological Survey, but with scarcely 
one-fiftiethoftheincome. There will not, however, be found a di- 
rector who will devote himself to the service of the laboratory 
without dreaming of receiving a dollar’s salary, or men of sci- 
ence ready to give freely the time and money of which they have 
so little to spare. Those connected with the laboratory will no 
longer seek to give what they can, but rather to get what they 
can, and the whole spirit of the place will change.” 





VITALITY OF THE SKIN. 


ITS of human skin removed from the body will live from 

two toten days. This is the startling fact announced by 

Dr. Waller, an English surgeon, in a communication read before 

the Royal Society recently on the electrical phenomena of human 
skin. Says Zhe Lance/, in a report: 


“His [Dr. Waller's] researches, which follow on the lines of 
the experiments he has previously recorded upon the electric cur- 
rents in the skin of the frog and the skin of the cat, show that 
excised human skin retains its vitality for a very considerable 
period. ‘Healthy skin from the operating theater,’ he finds, 
‘tested within 48 hours after operation, has always manifested 
indubitable signs of life,’ meaning by ‘indubitable’ a reaction 
greater than 0.005 voli to strong induction shocks. This condi- 
tion is contrasted with that of moribund skin and skin obtained 
from the necropsy room from subjects that have died gradually, 
where similar reactions are not obtainable. But 48 hours is very 
far from being the maximum period during which vitality per- 
sists. Much to his own surprise and notwithstanding every pos- 
sible precaution against fallacy, Dr. Waller finds that ‘on a 
healthy skin I have obtained what I take to be signs of life as 
long as 10 days after excision, and this did not appear to bea 
longest possible period.’ As confirmatory of his results he quotes 
pathological observations on surgical skin transplantation which 
show that it may survive, especially in a semi-desiccated state 
and under antiseptic protection, when preserved for 7, 14, and 
even 21 days before being grafted. He might have mentioned a 
still more remarkable instance which has been recorded of skin 
parings, preserved for 6 months insterile ascitic fluid, from which 
22 transplantations were made with 16 successful results. In 
connection with these very interesting experiments upon skin 
currents we may remind our readers that Dr. Waller has recently 
shown that electrical reactions afford evidence of vitality not only 
in animal tissues but also in plants. Before the Physiological 
Society last winter he gave a beautiful demonstration of the sus- 
ceptibility to electrical reactions of a beanstalk. He then pro- 
ceeded to kill a portion of the stalk by electrocution, and show 
that after death the electrical reactions were no longer forth- 
coming.” 





Volcanoes and Dynamite—A Comparison.—Huda- 
son Maxim, the inventor of maximite, has, in Z7/4e Woman's 
Home Companion (August), been making an interesting study 
of the forces in the earth’s interior—a study inspired by the re- 
cent volcanic eruptions. The suggestion is frequently heard, 
“that the earth may some time explode from the pent-up forces 
within; but the earth, Mr. Maxim asserts, can never explode 
from its own pent-up forces: 


“Under our very feet at this moment, between the earth's 
solid crust and the molten interior, there is a pressure exerted 
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more than double that which is capable of being exerted by the 
most powerful dynamite in the world. It is a generally accepted 
and probably true theory that the whole interior of the earth is a 
molten mass of rock and metals heavier than the crust above, 
and upon which the crust floats in a relatively thin layer. The 
thickness of the earth's crust within the great continents is prob- 
ably from fifty to one hundred miles. If we estimate the press- 
ure exerted by the weight of one mile of earth and rock at ten 
thousand pounds, which is well within the truth, then fifty miles 
of earth would exert a pressure of about five hundred thousand 
pounds, and one hundred miles would exert a pressure of one 
million pounds, tothe squareinch. Now, as the pressure capable 
of being exerted by the most powerful dynamite, exploded ina 
space equal to its own volume, is about three hundred thousand 
to three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, it is evident that 
if the whole interior of the earth were filled with dynamite, and 
exploded, it would be capable of exerting a pressure only about 
one-third great enough to raise the continents or to disrupt the 
crust of the earth. Of course, it goes without saying that vents 
would be found on the lines of weakness; still could the great 
gulf underneath a volcano be filled with dynamite extending far 
down into the bowels of the earth, the effects of its explosion 
would not be more disastrous or far-reaching than are produced 
by the pent-up gases spontaneously generated there. Were it 
possible to bring up from those depths a cubic yard of the highly 
compressed incandescent gases and gas-charged silica, and then 
give it sudden release upon the surface of the earth, the effect 
would be quite equal to that produced by the detonation of an 
equal volume of dynamite. We know, therefore, that the earth 
can never be destroyed from within.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


UNITED STATES AGAINST SCIENCE.—Our universities endowed by mil- 
lionaires are humbugs, says Jean Jussieu in the Revue (Paris). The mil 
lions spent on them are wasted in fine buildings, it is averred, while on 
the intellectual side there is little or nothing to show. Hence America is 
really “against ” learning and science. 


GERMS ON FRUIT SKINS.—In a recent address E. H. Richards, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology said, according to the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal, that “the open-air fruit-stand should be abolished while 
the streets are kept as dirty as at present. An interesting experience 
was made recently. A pint of various fruits was picked at random from 
one stand, washed, and the washings analyzed. From that pint of fruit 
140,000,000 germs were secured. All fruits that do not have perfectly 
smooth surfaces afford lodgings for microbes. Papers strewn about the 
streets are also dangerous disseminators of disease.” 


DOUBLE-HULLED STEAMSHIPS.—The St. Louis and Beaumont Transporta- 
tion Company has been formed to construct a combination gulf and river 
steamboat under the patents of Capt. George O. Rogers. “The idea,” says 
The Marine Review, July 24, “is to conStruct a steamer that can navigate 
the river with ease and the gulf with safety. The usual light draft of a 
river boat makes the navigation of the vessel in the heavy seas a dangerous 
one. The Rogers vessels are what may be called double-hull. The inner 
hull is a complete steamer in itself, subdivided by bulkheads into compart- 
ments containing the engines, boilers, quarters for the crew and cargo. 
This inner hull is susceptible of being moved up or down while the outer 
one remains practically stationary. ‘This movement is controlled by a 
series of hydraulic cylinders secured to the outer hull with rams attached 
totheinner one. When the inner hull is raised to it highest point it projects 
from six to eight feet above the outer one, and the bottoms of the two hulls 
are then in the same horizontal plane and the excess of weight on the inner 
hull over its displacement is taken by the outer. In this position the ves 
sel will be capable of running in rivers and shoal harbors. When the inner 
hull is lowered to its lowest point its keel or bottom is about six feet below 
the bottom of the outer hull. In this position great stability and steadi- 
ness is attained.” 

“Ir is not difficult to find a parallel to the battle which Marconi is now 
waging for recognition of his rights as aninventor,” says 7/he Sctentifie 
American. “No one would now dispute the title of Morse to the telegraph. 
and yet the elements of the invention had been devised long before by 
Prof. Joseph Henry and others. Many an experimenter had labored long 
in endeavoring to produce an apparatus by means of which it would be 
possible to converse through long distances. Still, to Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell justly belongs the credit of having furnished us with the tele 
phone that bears his name. Givena number of old devices, an inventor 
ingenious and broad-minded enough to see their possibilities, and persist- 
ent enough to combine them into an apparatus capable of performing new 
functions, and a horde of claimants for the honor of having invented the 
apparatus evolved will forthwith arise. Such is evidently the usual ex- 
perience of the successful inventor. Despite the persistent and bitter at- 
tacks of Syivanus Thompson, and the cool disregard of German scientists 
for the work of Marconi. it seems reasonably certain that he will eventt- 
ally receive his full meed of credit. A patent infringement suit is genef- 
ally athing to be avoided; but in Marconi’s case it is almost to be wek- 
comed, for only after a painstaking analysis by a United States court will 
it be possible to appreciate fully how great has been the contribution ef 
Marconi to wireless telegraphy.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS JOHN THE EARLIEST GOSPEL? 


 pasenainocinpesc all New-Testament scholars have agreed 

that the fourth gospel is chronologically the latest, and it 
is in the nature of a surprise that an attempt is being made to 
place it at the head of the list. Still more surprising is it that 
the new conclusion is sustained by conservative scholars in the 
Lic. O. Wultich, 
savant, several years ago undertook to uphold this new theory, 


interests of Christian apologetics. a German 
and now the attempt has been made on a larger scale by Dr. 
Kiippers, in a volume entitled “Neue Untersuchungen iiber den 
Quellenwert der Evangelien,” which has just appeared in Berlin 
and is attracting attention. His view of the origins of our four 
gospels may be summarized as follows: 


(1) At an early date, scarcely two decades after the departure 
of Jesus, or as soon as 50 A.D., the Apostle John, at the urgent 
request of the other disciples, voiced by Andrew, wrote an ac- 
count of the teachings of Christ. This fact is attested by a 
statement in the famous Muratorian Canon, the oldest account 
we have of the history of our gospels. What John wrote was 
anything but an exhaustive account; it was rather a group of 
sayings and doings of the Lord that clustered around his annual 
visits to the city of Jerusalem at the Easter season. The pur- 
pose was not to describe everything in the career of Jesus, but 
only to furnish the evidence and an abundant proof that, altho 
rejected by the official representatives of the Jewish hierarchy, 
he nevertheless was the Messiah and the Christ. In the nature 
of the case this Johannine account stood in need of important sup- 
plementing. This is what is meant by the statement in the be- 
ginning of Luke, where it is said that many had attempted to 
narrate ‘“‘the things which have been fulfilled among us.” The 
other gospels are all such attempts, supplementing the account 
of John. For many the appeal of John was undoubtedly too 
high. Then again, the Galileans must have wished to have a 
written record of what Jesus had done in their territory, since 
John’s gospel was confined almost entirely to the ministry in 
Judea. 

(2) The first to attempt such a supplementary account was 
Luke; at any rate his is the first which has been preserved. 
This gospel is not, as is currently claimed, “Pauline”; it is 
rather “ Johannine,” having drawn largely upon John, especially 
for the reports it contains of the passion, death, and resurrection 
of Christ. It was written soon after our present fourth gospel, 
and its contents are drawn largely from those who heard and 
spoke with Christ himself. 
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(3) Next after Luke came Matthew, written at a time when 
Paul and Peter were laboring together in the City of Rome, in 
the beginning of the sixth Christian decade and shortly before 
the death of Peter. Matthew's purpose was largely to supple- 
ment the work of Luke, especially in supplying from the sayings 
and doings of the Lord those things which would be apt to con- 
vince the Jews that Jesus of Nazareth was the true Messiah, as 
promised by the prophets and seers of old. 

(4) The latest of the Gospel writers is Mark, written soon after 
the death of Peter in Rome. In contrast to the other gospels its 
origin was more of an accidental character, the author indeed 
adding to what had been written by the others, but chiefly aim 
ing to furnish a compendious abridgment of the life of the Lord. 
It is the most independent of the synoptic gospels. 

In this way the order of the first four books of the New Testa- 
ment as generally given by critics is to be inverted. It is to be 
John, Luke, Matthew, and finally Mark. 


Among the various discussions of this remarkable theory of the 
origin of the gospels, one of the most thorough is that of Profes- 
sor Zéckler, of the University of Greifswald, in the Beweis des 
Glaubens, No. 8. He writes: 

“It must be acknowledged that there would be some gains 
made for Christian apologetics if the new theory of the priority 
of John’s gospel could be demonstrated. It would in fact solve 
the greatest of New-Testament problems, that of the fourth gos- 
pel. But this reconstruction is in conflict with 
which make its acceptance impossible. 
against it are these: 

“Tt is the unanimous tradition of the oldest church fathers that 
John is the latest of the gospel writings. No tradition has a 
firmer foundation than this, and even the Muratorian Canon at 
another place plainly states that this is ‘the fourth of the gospel 
books. ’ 


serious facts 
The principal reasons 


“Then it would be impossible to understand the character of 
the fourth gospel if it were the earliest of these books, A full 
christology of the Lord would be unthinkable before an account 
of the external career of the Messiah had been issued. In the 
nature of the case John is supplementary to the other books and 
not these to John. 

“Then, too, there are no indications in the first three gospels 
that these were intended to supplement the fourth, but internal 
evidences all show that this is not the case.” 


All things considered, it would appear that Dr. Kiippers's 
theory will have to be backed by stronger arguments if it is to 
supersede the older view of the origin of the Four Gospels. 
Translations made for Tue LAverary Dicest. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD'S THEOLOGY. 


/ R. GLADSTONE once said of Matthew Arnold that ‘he 
A combined a sincere devotion to the Christian religion 
with a faculty for presenting it in such a form as to be recogni- 
zable neither by friend nor foe.” Matthew Arnold's theological 
writings are treated in a somewhat similar spirit by Mr. George 
Russell, the editor of Arnold's “Letters,” and by Prof. Edward 
Saintsbury, the author of a well-known biographical study. 
Mr. Herbert W. Paul, however, whose new book on Matthew 


Arnold, in the “English Men of Letters” series, has just been 
published, takes a more serious view of the famous English crit- 


ic’s influence upon contemporary religious thought. He writes 


““No candid mind could, I think, find any fault with the aim 
of Mr Arnold's theological writings. Goethe told Eckermann 
that he thought his books had given men a new and enlarged 
sense of freedom. That was Mr. Arnold’s desire, and it is 
surely a laudable one. The discussion of his methods is a deli- 
cate task. I know the heat of the fires which are banked beneath 
those treacherous ashes. Mr. Arnold had become alarmed by 
the attitude of the working classes toward the Christian faith. 

He did not know 


very much about the 








working classes, but 
some highly culti- 
vated artisans read 
his works, and cor- 
responded with him. 
From them he 
gathered that the 
cream of their order, 
the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of labor, 


were rejecting all 
religion because 


they could not be- 


lieve in miracles, or 
in the verbal inspi- 
ration of the Bible. 


He thought it a 





grievous thing that 





people should 
squabble over such 


a question as dises- 





tablishment, while 











the very existence 
SETTaSS AULD. of religion itself was 
at stake. He there- 
fore proceeded to set forth his own ideas of what reasonable men 
might hold and pious men might abandon, Popular theology 
rested on a mistaken conception of the Bible as a scientific work, 
whereas the Bible was literary, not scientific, and could not be 
broken up into propositions, like a manual of logic. Religion 
was concerned with conduct, and conduct he quaintly defined as 
three-fourths of human life. Nothing was so easy to define as 
conduct, tho nothing was harder than always to do right. The 
truth of religion was not to be proved by morals, nor by meta- 
physics, but by personal and practical experiment. ‘He that 
doeth my will shall know of the doctrine.’ This view was not 
original. Among Mr. Arnold’s own contemporaries, Dr. Marti- 
neau was never tired of urging it. The definition of religion as 
‘morality touched by emotion’ is happy, and the most orthodox 
Christian might accept it, so far as it goes,” 


Matthew Arnold’s first book on an exclusively religious topic 
was “St. Paul and Protestantism,” published in 1870. In it he 
insists that Paul was fundamentally and essentially a great 
moral teacher, rather than an exponent of religious theory. 
“This man,” he says, “whom Calvin and Luther and their fol- 
lowers have shut up into the two scholastic doctrines of election 
and justification, would have said, could we hear him, just what 
he said about circumcision and uncircumcision in his own day: 
‘Election is nothing, and justification is nothing, but the keeping 


,” 


of the commandments of God. The publication of “ Litera- 
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ture and Dogma” in 1873 marks, in Mr. Paul's opinion, a “dis- 
tinct and definite epoch in Matthew Arnold’s life.” He de. 


clares 


“With this book he severed himself from orthodox Christian- 
ity, and even from Unitarianism as commonly understood. He 
had, indeed, a curious dislike of Unitarians, whom he called 
Socinians, which he may have inherited from his father. Yet 
his own creed, if creed it can be called, would have horrified Dr, 
Arnold far more than theirs. For he rejected not merely mir- 
acles, but the personality of God, Nor, it must be admitted, did 
he always express himself in reverent language, and with a due 
regard for the feelings of others. He gave intense pain to a dis- 
tinguished philanthropist [Lord Shaftesbury], whose own beliefs 
were of the straitest, by comparing him with the Persons of the 
Trinity, and tho he afterward withdrew this unseemly jest, sin- 
gularly devoid of humor as it was, the bad impression it created 
remained, because it was the index toa frame of mind. 

“These, however, are superficial criticisms, tho necessary co 
be made. The book is one of great power and beauty, saturated 
with religious sentiment, and inculeating the loftiest standard of 
morals, Its object is wholly serious, and wholly laudable. 
It is to free Christianity from excrescences which, in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s opinion, had corrupted the essence and marred the utility 
of Christ's teaching.” 


In brief, declares Mr. Paul, Matthew Arnold tried to show that 
“if stupid people would read the Bible less, and clever people 
would read it more, the world would be much improved.” The 


““ 


train of thought indicated in “Literature and Dogma” is devel- 
oped in ‘God and the Bible,” a sequel to the former book and a 
reply to its critics. There is no levity in “God and the Bible,” 
nor is it entirely destructive. Its first part aims to draw a dis- 
tinction between Arnold’s concept of God as the “enduring 
power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness” and the 
“anthropomorphic” concept of popular religion ; its second part 
is directed against those German Rationalists who regard the 
fourth gospel as an elaborate fiction in the style of Plato. “Last 
Essays on Church Religion” were published in 1877, and close 
the chapter of Matthew Arnold’s theology. Says Mr. Paul 


“In the preface to this volume Mr. Arnold is more than usu- 
ally explicit about his own creed. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘that 
Christianity will survive because of its natural truth. ‘Those 
who fancied that they had done with it, those who had thrown it 
aside because what was presented to them under its name was 
so unreceivable, will have to return to it again, and to learn it 
better.” He pleads earnestly for some ‘great soul’ to arise, and 
purge the ore of, Christianity from the dross. ‘But,’ as he adds 
somewhat bitterly, ‘to rule over the moment and the credulous 
has more attraction than to work for the future and the 
sane.’ It is, however, sometimes rather difficult to know what 
he would be at. For in his address to the London clergy at 
Sion College he gravely argues that the state should adopt 
‘some form of religion or other—that which seems best suited to 
the majority.’ The London clergy showed him no little kind- 
ness, and politely made as tho they agreed with him. But they 
must have been a little staggered by this parliamentary view of 
the faith. It reminds one of the American who said, in the 
course of a discussion upon eternal punishment, *‘ Well, all I can 
say is, that our people would never stand it.’ 

“A higher conception of the Established Church may be found 
in these essays, where he says that it ‘is to be considered as a 
national Christian society for the promotion of goodness, to 
which a man can not but wish well, and in which he might re- 
joice to minister. Mr. Arnold did not write for those who were 
satisfied with the popular theology. He wrote for those who 
were not. His object was not to disturb any one’s faith, but to 
convince those who could not believe in the performance of mira- 
cles, or the fulfilment of prophecies, that they need not therefore 
become materialists. He could quote many texts on his side, 
as, for instance, ‘Except I do signs and wonders ye will not be- 
lieve,’ and ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ . The occasional 
flippancy of ‘Literature and Dogma,’ however deplorable, is 4 
small thing compared with the warfare against ignorance and 
grossness which Mr. Arnold never ceased to wage.” 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ROMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Sage appointment of Mgr. Guidi as the new Apostolic Dele- 

gate to the Philippines, and Bishop Farley as successor 
to the late Archbishop Corrigan, added to the interest aroused 
over the extended negotiations of Governor Taft with the Vati- 
can, have had the effect of directing public attention, not only in 
this country but in Europe, to the progress of Roman Catholi- 
cism in the United States. Signor Salvatore Cortesi, of Rome, 
writes in the New York /udefendent that the United States 
contributes more to the Vatican revenues than any other 


country. He continues: 


“The progress made by the Church of Rome on the other side 
of the Atlantic is so wonderful that it comes natural to ask 
whether the relations between church and state have remained 
as the spirit of the Constitution 
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Roman Catholic Church is actually losing ground. His state- 
ment is based upon the following statistics from the Catholic 


Directory : 


Roman Catholic population in the United States in 1902.... 10,976,757 


SI FUE GG 60s ocvbb5 000060 den eens eGibebokbaleune Seaceece 8,301, 367 
SCT erat 1h CwypOlGD POMIM Ss on o'vds 000 K50d0areassncasenscdbees 2,675,306 
Roman Catholic Immigration, 1890 to 1902 .......cececceccces 2,76 84 
Pek. CG Th SAIS FO ind as 4 460.006000hesinoaes cess 794 


“Preelatus,” a writer in 7he /ndependent, who is described by 
the editor of that journal as “a cleric ‘ preferred’ to a position of 
influence and authority in the Roman Catholic Church,” also 
sounds a note of warning. He writes: 

“There are lessons which the Catholic Church in America 
gravely needs to learn; for here, too, there is a beginning of 
that social and intellectual retrogression which has made a Cath- 
olic Europe a thing of past history, In the social order there has 

been a stupid and vindictive de- 





intended and as Benjamin 
Franklin appeared to have 
understood them when, in 1776, 
representing the just formed 
Federation in Paris, on being 
asked by the Papal Nuncio to 
notify his Government of the 
desire of the Holy See to conse- 
crate a bishop for the United 
States, he answered that his 
Government had nothing to do 
with such a question, which was 
entirely out of its jurisdiction. 
... Now, after 112 years, the 
Roman Catholics claim 14,000,- 
ooo (which, however, others limit 
to 11,000,000), with one cardinal, 
17 archbishops, 77 bishops, gov- 
erning 14 ecclesiastical provin- 
ces, comprising 82 dioceses, and 
5 apostolic vicariates. The 33 
priests of 1790 have now become 
12,429, and the few chapels of 
that time have developed into 
10,689 churches, some of which 
are cathedrals which can stand 
comparison for richness and 
architectural value with the best 
buildings of the kind in Europe, 
besides 5,248 country chapels. 
The one college of Georgetown 
has expanded into seven uni- 
versities, 81 Seminaries, 163 


boys’ colleges, and 629 girls’ 








fiance of the people displayed by 
more than one prelate. The 
sacraments have been refused to 
parents who, for good reasons, 
sent their children to public 
schools. There have been indis- 
criminate denunciations from 
high places of Socialism and 
Social-Democracy, as tho these 
terms in America necessarily in- 
cluded all the evils which they 
signify tou the followers of Karl 
Marx and Bakounine. ‘There 
has been a notable absence of 
Catholic priests and _ bishops 
from movements directed to po- 
litical and moral reforms. ‘There 
has not been enough encourage- 
ment of that perfect intermin- 
gling of all creeds and classes 
which is both the assurance of 
our country’s safety and tlie in- 
dispensable condition of the 
church’s 
perily. . 

“The American Church, 
young, prosperous, and power- 
ful, has had its eyes opened to 


permanent pros- 


the European church, stale, de- 
crepit, and disappearing. Ac- 
cording to the use it makes of 
the vision will a momentous 
chapter of future history be 
written ; a chapter on the decline 








academies, while there are 3,857 


7 
parishes with schools, 244 orphan 
asylums, and 877 charitable in- — s 
stitutions. 

“The entire population of the 
United States, which in 1790 was 3,929,214, has become 1g times 
as much to-day, but the Catholics have multiplied 300 times, 
as, while they were then one-ninetieth part of the people, they 
have now risen to somewhat less than one-fifth. 

“The largest center of the Roman Church in America is the 
archdiocese of New York, with an estimated Catholic population 
of 1,200,o00o—that is to say, nearly one-tenth of all the Catholics 
in the United States, while its numbers surpass those of all the 
most crowded centers of Italy, including Rome, Naples, or 
Milan; and only the principal archdioceses in Europe, such as 
Cologne, with 2,528,000 people, and Vienna, with 1,900,000, go 
beyond it.” 


In spite of the apparently large increase in Roman Catholic 
communicants, the opinion has nevertheless gained currency in 
several quarters that the church-membership is not keeping pace 
with the enormous influx of immigrants. ‘The Rev. J. R. Slat- 
tery, D.D., superior of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, re- 
cently declared that, if this aspect of the case be considered, the 


Archbishop Cor: 
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M 


and fall of Catholicity, or on its 


rejuvenescence and perpetual 
FARLEY, - 


ascendency. 


igan’s Successor, 


The elevation of Bishop Farley 
to the most important see in this country is regarded by the New 
York 7ridune as a “ vecognition of the liberal American Catho 
lics.” ‘The same paper gives the following account of Bishop 
Farley's career: 


“Bishop Farley's early education was in County Armagh, Ire- 
land, where he was born on August 20, 1842, but he came to this 
city when he was a youth and was graduated from St. Jolin’ 
College, Fordham, in 1866. His preparation for the priesthood 
was at St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, at Troy, N. Y. He 
was ordained in Rome on June 11, 1870, and on returning to this 
city was assigned to the charge of St. Peter's parish, at New 
Brighton, Staten Island. ‘Two years later he was chosen to sue- 
ceed Bishop McNierny as secretary to Archbishop McCloskey, 
and his duties brought him into close touch with the affairs of 
the New York diocese. While he continued his duties as secre- 
tary he found time to take charge of the pastorate of St. Gabriel's 
Church, in East Thirty-seventh Street. In 1884 Pope Leo ap- 
pointed him private chamberlain, thus conferring upon him 
the title of monsignor. In 1886 he was appointed a mission- 
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ary director, and in the same year he became a <liocesan 
adviser. 

“As coadjutor to Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop Farley took 
upon himself a great burden of work in the New York diocese. 
His influence and popularity increased steadily, and it was 
known that Archbishop Corrigan’s esteem and confidence con- 
tinued unabated up to the time of the Archbishop’s death. The 
clergy of the New York diocese and the bishops of the archdio- 
cese of New York were practically unanimous in asking for the 
appointment of Bishop Farley as Archbishop Corrigan’s succes- 


” 


sor. 


JULIA WARD HOWE ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


RS. JULIA WARD HOWE, the famous author of ** The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” tho now eighty-three 

years old, still takes an active part in religious life. Not long 
ago she made an address from a Boston pulpit; and to a recent 
issue of The Chistian Register (Boston, Unitarian) she contrib- 
utes a characteristic paper on “The Religious Education of the 


Young.” She writes: 


“We Americans of the nineteenth century have passed through 
a period of strange revolutions, of metamorphoses akin to those 





JULIA WARKD HOWE, 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


of the earthquake and volcano in the world of physical phenom- 
ena. At the beginning of the last century the old order of things 
as regards religion was only here and there partially abrogated. 
Its grip was still firm upon the average of our people, by whom 
religion was held to consist in a certain very unnatural way of 
thinking and feeling. ‘Those who stood aloof from this were 
classed either as opposed to religion or without it. 

“Yet the time had come for the breaking of these fetters—the 
time for a simple and childlike Christianity to take the place of 
doctrines only less cruel than those of heathendom. Within the 
little space of my eighty-three years the fight has been fought, 
the victory won, and the undivine deity of vengeance and hate 
displaced by a divine of heart-thrilling love and majesty. Now 
this warfare was carried on by thinkers, writers, preachers, each 
one of whom had his part in the great task of religious deliver- 
ance, The fight was, nevertheless, a real one; and the weapons 
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which achieved its end had the character of polemic instruments, 
and should be inherited with this understanding. 

“Even in Mr. Emerson's serene prose and verse I perceive at 
times the smell of the fiery furnace. Parker glowed with its 
intense heat. In much of the Unitarian preaching of that time 
the effort was to destroy the boundaries imposed by insufficient 
scholarship and authoritative superstition. ‘To-day the barriers 
are down, the field is open. Let us rescue from its débris what- 
ever of real value was risked thereon.” 

May it not be, continues Mrs, Howe, that we have grown over- 
confident in the progress that has been made? ““I grieve to 
see,” she says, “that in some families attendance at church is 
held to be of no importance. I grieve still more to find many of 
our youth growing up in ignorance of the history and contents 
of our Bible.” She says further: 


“I know, and I suppose that others do, that within the period 
of doubt and struggle some carefully educated families have 
been brought up without the habit of prayer, without knowledge 
of the Scriptures, without the custom of public worship. When 
the great trials of life shall overtake the young people thus 
trained, when even prosperity may bring with it a weariness and 
distaste for life itself, where will these our dear ones seek com- 
fort and spiritual guidance? Often within the Church of Rome, 
which so persistently proclaims itself the only true source of re- 
ligious instruction—sometimes perhaps in the barren negations 
of the spirit which always denies, as Goethe’s Mephisto calls 
himself. Where the true spiritual does not enter, the pseudo- 
spiritual will usurp its place. Where the right temper of philo- 
sophic question has not been inculcated, the insanity of universal 
negation may be looked for.” 


In the religious training of young people, adds Mrs. Howe, 
there should be no place for much that still passes in the name 
of religion—for “the religion of correct and set phrases, of famil- 
iar talk on themes which should be held too sacred for words, 
of terrific images of future punishment and inane visions of fu- 
ture reward.” Our aim should rather be, she thinks, to present 
the “cardinal points” of religion. She concludes: 


“Faith, hope, and love are to-day as essential to the well-being 
of the human soul as they were when Paul commended them in 
his famous chapter. Wecan present these great themes to-day 
freed from the clouds which once obscured them. Aspiration 
and service, faith in the love of God and in the right of every 
human being to the good-will of all—these doctrines do not mu- 
tilate, but complete the man as God intended him to be. It is 
said that the great Napoleon, hearing one day the sound of a 
mass-bell as he rode through some remote village, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘We must bring back the church.’ It should need no 
Napoleon to suggest to us the deep necessity of religious institu- 
tions. Only, in any reconstruction of them, let us profit by what 
past ages have taught us, and make our church a temple toward 
which the hearts of all nations may turn with longing. Let us 
lift the tender lambs of our households over the rough débris of 
all that has been demolished, and set their feet in the green pas- 
tures and beside the still waters of which David was the prophet, 
but of which the dear Christ is the true shepherd,” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE English Methodists have purchased a large piece of ground in the 
heart of London, now occupied by an amusement hall, a theater, and busi- 
ness blocks, paying for it more than $1,000,000, On this site they are soon 
to erect a denominational headquarters with accommodations for their 
various societies and bureaus, 

SAMUFL F. PEARSON, the prohibition sheriff of Portland, Me., whose 
death was reported a few weeks ago, was a Baptist clergyman. “He found 
Portland with more than two hundred open saloons,” declares Zion's Herald, 
“and closed every one of them.” Mr. Pearson’s successor is Charles Dunn, 
Jr., an active member of the First Baptist Church of Portland. 


A VIGOROUS protest has been made by the Vicar of Treugier, France, 
against the proposal to erect there a statue of Ernest Renan. The New 
York Evening Post, which comments on this “lack of rapport between the 
greatest French scholar of our time and his natal village,” thinks that the 
vicar’s protest is wholly logical. “The village is profoundly Catholic,” it 
says, “breathing a spirit of religion which Renan definitely renounced, 
The statue of the finished dilettante and smiling unbeliever which Renan 
became would be strangely incongruous among the simple, serious folk 
from whom he sprang.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND AN 
AMERICAN GIRL. . 


REDERICK WILLIAM, the 


German Crown Prince, is 


twenty. Three months ago he fell in love, The object of 


his affection was an American 
girl whose name it is only fair 
to withhold in view of the fact 
that the real facts in the case 
are in dispute, if indeed the 
whole story be not a hoax. 
The beauty of this young 
American lady has been the 
subject of cable despatches to 
the remotest regions of the 
globe. There can thus be no 
reflection upon the good taste 
of the German Crown Prince, 
who, according to a Bismarck- 
ian organ, must marry a Ger- 
man princess soon. German 
princesses are certainly hand- 
some in the sense contemplated 
by a homely proverb, and for 
this reason the Paris Matin 
cordially forgives the Crown 
Prince his preference for the 
American girl. He told her 
of his love and he gave hera 
ring. But when Emperor Wil- 
liam heard of it his displeasure 
wasextreme. Messenger after 
messenger called upon the 
young American lady to get 
back that ring. Worn out by 
such persistence our young 
countrywoman was at last re- 
duced to the desperation of the 


maiden in the poem who, swear- 


cable despatches as those of “wounded love.” The London 
Datly News goes elaborately into the subject: 


“The romance of the Prince, the ring, and the lady is circum- 
stantially narrated, and besides, as our Paris correspondent re- 
minds us, the hero is only following in the steps of other princes, 
who have sacrificed their worldly prospects in order to marry the 
lady of their choice. Until a telegram from the German Em- 
peror arrives to set us right, there is nothing to prevent our be- 

lieving that the young heir to 





the Prussian crown threw him. 





self at the feet of an American 











j damsel at Blenheim, put upon 
her finger the ring that Queen 
Victoria gave him, and vowed 
that, tho he could not make her 
an empress, he would wed her 
openly and let the outraged 
Hohenzoilerns and demented 
chamberlains do their worst. 
How far the future has been 
mapped out, and whether the 
Monroe Doctrine will permit 
the young couple to live in 
America and earn an honest 
livelihood, if the imperial par- 
ent turns out to be implacable, 
is a matter for conjecture. 
The American duchesses will 
doubtless exert themselves to 
bring off so pretty a match. 
Americans have married 
princes before to-day, but not, 
we believe, crown princes, and 
the marriage would be none 
the less welcome in the States 
because it establishes, if we 
may so describe it, a record.” 





Some very serious reflections 
are suggested to our authority 
by the whole affair : 











“Is it not time that the 











crowned heads accustomed 





FREDERICK WILLIAM, 


The Overworked Crown Prince of Germany. 


ing she would ne’er consent, consented. She threw the ring in 


the last messenger’s face, her feelings being described in the 


themselves to looking outside 
the charmed circle of royalties 
for wives and husbands for 
their offspring; or, if they lack 


the nerve, to let their heirs, at any rate, do their own wooing? 
The sacred circle is a very narrow one, and though English 












































“A singularly engaging “I am, in fact, quite an au- 
tout ensemble.” thority on weeds.” 


“I was once devoted to “I take no exercise ; I lead a Seddon-Tory life.” 
private theatricals.” 


PICTURE HITS AT CHAMBERLAIN. —Punch (London). 
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princes may for a time continue to marry German princesses, and 
German princes come to England for their brides, the inter- 
marriage of cousins has its limits, and the stock of the ruling 
families must somehow be replenished if the same families are 
to continue to rule... . Queen Victoria had a Scottish noble 
for her son-in-law, and a daughter of the King is a Scottish 
duchess. But in these matters the English court, as we are led 
to believe, is not in accord with others. And, whatever the 
future may have in store, we are afraid that the brave young 
Crown Prince will have to choose between the young lady and 
the throne of the Hohenzollerns, a choice, which, at his age, 
will, no doubt, be simple enough.” 


The young Crown Prince, in the mean time, has been having 
a hard time of it. He has been kept a prisoner in his room and 
visited with all the severities of Emperor William’s displeasure. 
If we may credit what London 77u// says, his lot, like that of 
the policeman, is not a happy one: 

“The German Crown Prince has been in an unsatisfactory 
state of health for some time past, and it is understood that he 
has been ordered entire rest for a lengthened period. The Crown 
Prince’s health has broken down under his rigorous military 
training, added to a severe course of studies. It is rumored at 
Berlin that the Crown Prince will go for a long cruise in the 
Mediterranean in the imperial yacht Hohenzollern. His col- 
lapse has caused no surprise at the court of Berlin, for it is a 
matter of notoriety that he has been preposterously overworked 
for a long time past.” 

His future seems to be cut and dried, for the Haméurger 
Nachrichten says his marriage to a German or Austrian princess 
has been decided upon. ‘The Archduchess Margaret of Tuscany 
is mentioned by this paper as his future spouse provided she re- 
nounces the Roman Catholic religion. “The Crown Prince made 
a most favorable impression, we are told, when he visited the 
Saxon court recently: 

“ At first he manifested a slight but friendly gravity, but subse- 
quently the dreaminess left his countenance and he laughed as 
only a bright youth of his age can laugh. Particularly note- 
worthy was his noble bearing toward the aged King of Saxony, 
while to the Queen he showed himself a gallant cavalier, pre- 
senting her, as he took his leave, with a magnificent bouquet and 
making her the most princely of obeisances.”— 7ranslation made 
Jor Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


THE VATICAN’S POWER IN SPAIN. 


ES Pope’s Nuncio seems to have the upper hand in the con- 

flict that has been raging throughout Spain for months. 
The object of the Government is to deal with the religious orders, 
which appear to exercise an authority incompatible with certain 
secular functions of the state. It is now some months since the 
Nuncio practically took the matter of the religious orders out of 
the Government’s hands by telling them to get registered, or 
rather to register themselves. He then extended the protection 
of the concordat to them. ‘These acts of the Nuncio’s were de- 
nounced by the //era/do (Madrid), which said that Spain too 
evidently could not do anything without the approval of the 
Nuncio from Rome. The Zidera/ (Madrid) protests vehemently 
against what it terms the usurpation of power by the Pope’s 
representative. As for the ministry, it seems helpless. Sum- 
ming up the situation, Dr. E. J. Dillon says in 7he Contem- 
porary Review (London) : 


“Thus by a stroke of the pen of Monsignor Rinaldini [the 
Pope’s representative] a question fraught with far-reaching re- 
sults was solved without the slightest reference to the interest of 
the state. The Government was deprived of the right of with- 
holding its sanction from communities which it may know to be 
illegal or believed to be harmful. The state is forbidden by the 
Pope to legislate on certain matters of private law, public law, 
and economics, . . . The calculation of the Nuncio, or of his su- 
perior, Cardinal Rampolla, was ingenious and correct. He played 
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off Carlism against monarchy, civil] war against peace with 
Rome, and the game was won. But the method has one great 
drawback: it weakens the hold of the dynasty on the country, 
The Nuncio made it clear that the Pope’s good disposition to- 
ward Spain was the result of his friendship for the august lady 
who has governed the country for so many years, and he implied 
almost as clearly that for the sake of the peace thus guaranteed 
by Rome the Spanish people must be content to allow the mon- 
arch to play a more preponderant rdle in the Government than 
belongs of right to any one individual in a constitutional coun- 
try.” 

Competent observers in Europe do not know what to make of 
the situation. The young King has been going about the coun- 
try, meeting with enthusiastic receptions everywhere. His 
mother has paid a visit to her native Austria for the first time in 
nineteen years. But the applause with which the young King is 
greeted must not be taken to mean that the people are in accord 
with the Government, says the /udéfendance Belge (Brussels) : 


“If Alphonso XIII. had energetic advisers, desirous particu- 
larly of protecting the interests of the throne and the interests of 
the country, they would have taken advantage of the present 
calm. They would have destroyed once for all the power of the 
anti-royalist parties by taking up liberal reforms and by grant- 
ing the people’s demands. Our only fear is that the enthusiastic 
receptions given the King will be interpreted in governing circles 
as indorsements of the policy now prevailing in Madrid. ‘This 
consists in placating the Conservatives by making to the Cleri- 
cals concessions that are inconsistent with a liberal policy. This 
being the case, there can not be much delay in finding out that 
a serious blunder has been made.”—7rans/ations made for Tur 
LITERARY DicGest. 





OUR COLLEGE PRESIDENT AS A HUMBUG. 

— education in the United States is a fraud and a 

farce. Millionaires who endow universities in this coun- 
try do it only to advertise themselves. Our college presidents 
are appointed with a view to their pursuit of the dollar. Uni- 
versity buildings are built extravagantly in order to make a 
show. As for our education it does not educate. American uni- 
versities are simply part of a colossal sham in which nobody of 
insight has any faith, but in which everybody pretends to Le- 
lieve. ‘hese are the conclusions of Jean Jussieu in the Rew ie 
(Paris), his article being entitled: “American Democracy Op- 
posed to Learning.” He is especially severe upon millionair- 
ism: 

“It may be inferred from the splendid gifts of American rich 
men that learning is honored. Yes, my God! it is honored, b 
in the spirit of the husband who pays without objection his wife's 
enormous bills because he is delighted at having a spouse who is 
admired.” 

Anyhow, these millionaires, writes our critic, do not give their 
millions willingly to the universities. They part with their 
money usually because the college presidents pursue them. An 
American educator who can not get money out of millionaires 
must abandon all hope of ever becoming a college president : 

“There is a strong tendency to elect as presidents of universi- 
ties men and women who possess enormous fortunes. The rea- 
son advanced is that the heads of such institutions should have 
minds adapted to practical affairs rather than to scientific re- 
search —which is partially true. In reality, however, the choice 
of a university president is mainly a double speculation. First, 
such and such a one, as president, will feel morally obliged to 
make good any deficit at the end of the year. Secondly he will 
have, by virtue of his own millions, easy access to the society of 
millionaires and will thus be at the source of endowment. 
‘There,’ proudly affirmed a professor in one of the great Ameri- 
can universities recently, pointing to his president, ‘there is a 
little man who in five or six years has begged $4,000, 000.’ ” 


The college president can not have a very easy time of it, for 


our authority says that his first request for money is refused. 
but he asks again and again until the unhappy American mil- 
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lionaire parts with a large slice of his fortune to rid himself of a 
tormentor. But the money is not spent as it should be—on mon- 
ographs by learned men. It is wasted on buildings. The evil 
is beyond reform, because the youth of the country approves of 
it. American youth is a dreadful thing. To quote anew: 

*“ Youth is a terrible power in the United States. As in the case 
of woman America has been the first to favor a real and benefi- 
cial emancipation of youth—that is, youth has been given simply 
its rights. Youth should not suffer because it is weak. Quite 
the contrary. Parents are responsible for the existence of youth 
and therefore for its happiness. This feeling is very strong 
across the ocean, and a great part of life revolves about the chil- 
dren. But there is a lack of proportion. Upon pretext of never 
depriving youth of possible enjoyment, of never making its life 
painful, the responsibility of decision is often left to it in matters 
in which it is incompetent. In this way youth has finally come 
to be the deciding authority in education. Hence it has elimi- 
nated from education all that is not pleasure or distraction. 
Everybody knows the anecdote of the Athenian general who said 
one day: ‘Greece rules the world. Athens rules Greece. I rule 
Athens. My wife rules me. Hence my wife rules the world.’ 
It could be said in the United States: The school rules learning. 
The teachers rule the school. The parents rule the teachers. 
The children rule the parents. Hence the children rule learn- 
ing. "—7yranslation made for Tue LITERARY DiGEsT, 


THE REVIVAL OF PANLATINISM. 
gener is not by any means a new sociological and 


political problem. It has been seriously advocated by 
many as far back as the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and during the French revolution of 1848 prominent men like 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Emmanuel Arago, Ledru 
Rollin, and Godefroy Cavaignac thought that the time had ar- 
rived to effect a practical union of the Latin races. Panlatinism 
to-day has many supporters in Italy and France, and a special 
organ, the Renaissance Latine, is published in Paris for the 
propaganding of theirideas. It may be said incidentally that this 
organ has largely contributed to the present cordiality between 
taly and France, notwithstanding the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance. Under the heading “ Ancestral Ideas,” Mr. Paul Adam 
urges in the Renazssance Latine closer social and political rela- 
tions between nations of Latin origin. “The Latins,” he says, 
“have effected Italian and German unity, they have established 
the French Republic; and they have even tried to found a Euro- 
pean Republic.” He discusses also the advantages to-day of 
“closer relations and more cordial friendship among the Latins.” 
He writes: 

“We are on the eve of a disruption of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire which will furnish seventy-five million Germans with a 
chance to organize themselves into a homogeneous nationality 
ready to throw the sword of Brennus into the scale of European 
equilibrium. ‘The time has come to ascertain if the people of the 
Mediterranean are able to acquire an equivalent strength. If 
they can not do so, the maintenance of peace is an impossibility, 
because the main desire of a numerous race overburdened by 
over-production is to take possession of the maritime countries,” 

Therefore a political union of the Latin races is of primary 
importance for the protection of their mutual interests, for self- 
preservation. ‘This can not be accomplished, however, without 
firmly establishing the sound principles of a new and fecund 
philosophy. ‘This isthe ideological viewpoint of Mr. Paul Adam. 
He contends that this philosophy should be based on a “ gener- 
ous and clear sentiment” of the ideal objective of the Latins. 
In the confusion of modern ideas, they must select for them- 
selves. They must have a “gospel” of their own, a “credo” in 
Opposition to the Nietzschean Satanism of the Germans. ‘They 
must unite for the development of life. We quote again: 


“Life! This alone we should respect. We must above every- 
thing favor life. The effort which tends to diminish it should be 
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called evil. The effort which multiplies it is named goodness. 
Any other kind of moral is usurping. Without committing an 
error we call life everything which leads us toward death, but 
particularly everything which repels us from it. It is impor- 
tant to favor life, as it is the fundamental principle of useful and 
speculative morals. Do not kill. Love. Love always. It is 
proper to succor the weak man and to evolve the latent force 
from him. Show him, however, that he can always acquire 
force and assimilate it, if he does not destroy it.” 


As a consequence, Mr. Paul Adam asserts that the ideal of the 
Latins should consist in “a generous effort toward peace, toward 
the ‘era without violence,’ resulting from a stronger conscience 
previously acquired by them.” 

Considering the same question in the Aewue Blanche, M. 
Xavier de Ricard examines the conditions under which the Latin 
alliance should he effected, so as not to conflict with the general 
interests of justice, civilization, and liberty, which are far above 


a 


all considerations of *‘country ” and “patriotism.” He writes: 


“The Latins found a composite race to which they gave cohe- 
sion, and a true sentiment of their relationship and of their com- 
mon destiny. Each time a Latin people lost the sentiment of its 
Latinism, it lost itself; it found itself on the contrary when it 
recovered it. Our task at present should consist in restoring the 
Latin tradition falsified by centuries of error and ignorance; we 
should cease to believe the soplisms, the lies, the calumnies of 
our adversaries. Pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism were bound 
to recover sooner their individualism, having a past much 
shorter and less complicated. Our task has been much harder. 
In this respect we shall not lose sight of the numerous objections 
formulated and repeated ad nauseam against the ‘renaissance ' 
of the Latin races. Our irreparable inferiority has been pro- 
claimed ; it has been claimed that it is impossible for us to con- 
stitute an harmonious race on account of the discords which most 
of the time are the results of the cunning politics of other races 
ever on the alert to grab our inheritance. The time has arrived 
—and it is none too soon—for us to march resolutely against 
our adversaries, and to dissipate the prejudices, the calumnies 
through which others try to foster misunderstanding, mistrust, 
and uncertainty in a threatened ‘family’ which is lost if it does 
not unite. I have said ‘family’ and I insist upon the word, 
because it does not imply the unity of the race. The Roman 
conquest not only revealed to us our relationship, but it created 
it for a few people who entered the family through adoption, In 
many cases—among the Gauls, for instance—the Romans were 
not conquerors in the true sense of the word; they were liber- 
ators. They liberated or preserved the indigenous populations 
from the domesticity to which they were reduced or threatened 
to be reduced by foreign invasions which had not even brought 
to them civilization, as Rome did. And this is precisely the rea- 
son why most of these populations, after the period of fear and 
surprise had elapsed, adopted the Latin culture with astonishing 
zeal and promptness. They recognized in it the form and the 
expression of their own genius.” 


To the assertion that the name “ Latin” does not answer to a 
scientific definition, M. Xavier de Ricard opposes the contention 
that it answers to an historical fact. The French are no more 
the descendants of the Franks than the Englishmen descend 
from the Angles. “Our language and our dialects,” he says, 
“arise no more from Latin than we descend from the people of 
the Latium; but they went through the influence of the Latin 
language, exactly as we went through the education of the Ro- 


lau- 


man nation.” Latin relationship is based upon history, 
guage, education, literature, and art which impose upon it peace, 
solidarity, friendship, and mutual protection. M. Xavier de 
Ricard does not believe in British and German imperialism ; the 
Latins do not want a Cesar or a Napoleon. In fact the adven- 
ture of Napoleon was punished as it deserved. He advocates a 
Latin federation, and concludes : 

“Liberty alone and equality are able soundly and usefully to 
rebuild the Latin fraternity. We do not aspire to Latin unity, 
but to Latin federation.”— 7rans/ations made for Tut LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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RUSSIAN PRESS ON RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


IFFERENT from the views expressed by the press of 
Western Europe are the Russian interpretations of the 

latest international event—the visits of the King of Italy and the 
Emperor of Germany to the Czarof Russia. Are changes in the 
Old-World grouping of the Powers foreshadowed by these impe- 
rial interviews and visits? The old alliances have but recently 
been renewed, and formally at least Russia and France are op- 


posed to the triple combination in which Germany is the predom- 
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plemental to each other, neither being aggressive and both work- 
ing for the preservation of the peace of Europe. 

The Novosti, never anti-German in its policy, takes a less un- 
compromising view of the future of Russo-German diplomacy, 
but it also emphasizes the necessity of removing the commercial 
differences between the two countries. It says: 

“Should the treaty expiring in 1904 be followed by no agree- 
ment of a more liberal character, retaliatory measures and cus- 
toms reprisals will become unavoidable, and this will react on 
the political side of the relations between Russia and Germany. 

Otherwise there is no danger of a conflict. <All Europe 
wants peace, and the German 



































Emperor has abundantly demon- 
strated the sincerity of his pa- 
cific declarations, Butunhappily, 
thanks to Germany, the peace 
must remain an armed peace, 
The Teutonic empire has devel- 
oped along military lines, and 
must rest largely on force. Pre- 
jects of even partial disarmament 
find no favor in her eyes. All 
other Powers are compelled to 
imitate Germany and to adhere to 
militarism. This is an evil to be 
constantiy kept in view, but the 
condition is, after all, better than 
one of war and perpetual fear of 
war. Modern Germany, having 
established herself firmly in Eu- 
rope, is now aiming at world po- 
litics and colonial empire. Her 
ambitions and designs are so col- 


ossal and grandiose that the 








purely European questions, en- 





JOHN BULL: “Now I’ve gobbled South Africa I'll get after CHAMBERLAIN: “That is the latest bit of 


Madagascar.” 


inant partner. Is such a situation compatible with friendly and 
even intimate relations between the Russian court and the courts 
of Germany and Italy? These questions are discussed with re- 
markable freedom by the St. Petersburg press, and the opinions 


expressed do not read like “inspired” or perfunctory utterances. 
Particularly outspoken is the Nevoye Vremya, which practically 
declares that Emperor William’s visit is of no political signiti- 
cance whatever, because Russo-German relations are inevitably 
those of rivalry and antagonism. It says in one of its editorials 
or the subject: 

“The dreams of Russo-German agreement upon the general 
lines of Asiatic policy are alluring, but hardly realizable. The 
cardinal question in this sphere is the Bagdad railway, and this 
can not be settled to mutual satisfaction. Partnership with Ger- 
many in these enterprises is out of the question, for we can not 
consent to any invasion of our exclusive interests. Neither Ger- 
man expansion in Asia Minor nor German colonization of Meso- 
potamia, nor the increase of German influence in Persia can be 
pleasing tous. The fulfilment by Russia of her historic mission 
requires the defeat of the German plans; how, then, is agree- 
ment possible? As for the Far East, tho no collision has yet oc- 
curred in that quarter, yet our aims there are so incompatible 
with German designs that the methods of the two Powers must 
necessarily be mutually exclusive. In Africa, again, there is no 
basis for common action, for German interests are substantial in 
that continent, while ours are almost 777.” 

Turning to internal questions, the paper says that the present 
friendship between the two Powers is menaced by the German 
tariff and the prospect of a commercial war.. In these days, it 
adds, commercial antagonism precludes political harmony, and 
it hopes that the Emperor's visit may improve the chances of 
negotiating a satisfactory commercial treaty. One thing it ad- 
mits—that the Dual Alliance is in no sense hostile to the Triple 
Alliance, and that these two combinations are now rather com- 


Silhouette (Paris) your empire, sire.” Triple Alliance, 


AFTER THE WAR IS OVER. 


tering within the purview of the 
have been re- 
—Lustige Blatter (Berlin). duced to secondary importance. 
That is why the existence of the 
two great combinations maintains neighborly and amicable re- 
lations between Germany and Russia, who are ostensibly in 
opposition to each other.” 

With regard to Italy, the Russian papers agree that the better 
understanding between the King and the Czar is the natural re- 
sult of Franco-Italian harniony, as there never were any direct 
differences between the senior partner of the Dual Alliance and 
the youngest partner of the Triple Alliance.— 77amns/ations made 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


HOLLAND'S FUTURE.—The Spanish-American war made the Dutch think 
of a closer union with Germany. savs the Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin), 
and this fact may have important results in due time. 


WILLIAM II. AND VICTOR IMMANUEL III.— The German Emperor did not 
“force the hand” of the King of Italy at the renewal of the triple alliance, 
according toa writer in the Aews/a Moderna (Rome). The two rulers are 
on the best of terms and in hearty agreement politically. : 


ROME WITHOUT THE POPE.—‘The Eternal City would be a sorry place 
without the august pontiff of the Vatican, according to the Crvilta Cattolica 
(Rome), in a recent article. “Neither Pius IX. nor his successor, Leo 
XIII., deemed it a duty to go the way of exile. They remained prisoners in 
Rome.” Nor dothe nations generally entertain “the sectarian, barbarous, 
anti-Italian, anti-Christian conception of a Popeless Rome.” 


AGITATION IN ITALY.—“Disturbances and strikes are constantly occur- 
ring throughout Italy,” savs the Crw//a Catf/olica, the organ of the Jesuits at 
the Vatican. “The Socialists seize every opportunity of maintaining and 
aggravating a perilous situation that foments class hatred. If they can 
not allege lack of work or low wages, they urge new arrangements for 
higher pay between farmers and peasants or between capitalists and fac- 
tory hands.” 


THE FRIARS.—The friars in the Philippines are “pestilent,” avers 7%e 
St. James’s Gazette (London), adding: “It is easy to understand that their 
methods and traditions are intolerably repugnant to the enlightened sys- 
tem which American statesmen intend to substitute for the clerical régime. 
But how are these Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, and the rest of 
the fraternity to be got rid of? It is hardly consistent with American 
ideas of tolerance and freedom to expei them from the islands.” 
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$1,200 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Crude Rubber is today worth twice as much as it was ten yearsago. Everybody knows that a pound of rubber costs more 
money than a bushel of wheat. Its uses are constantly and enormously increased from year to year. Every industry, every 






branch of science daily finds some new purpose for it, for which nothing else will answer. It is as indispensable to our modern 
civilization as wheat—or coal—or cotton. Yet its production is on the same primitive and uncertain basis that it was on the 
day when Goodyear first made rubber a commercial possibility. 

The world’s present inadequate supply of crude rubber is gathered by tapping wild rubber trees that are scattered here 
and there in the jungles of American tropics. The ignorant and improvident natives who are engaged in this pursuit, invaria- 
bly ‘‘tap to death” the trees, unrestrained, because of the climate, by white supervision. Because they have to penetrate 
farther and farther into the jungle each year, at an added outlay of time and money, and because the supply of the wild trees, 
in answer to the incessantly increasing demand, is rapidly vanishing, the price of crude rubber has doubled in the last decade. 





RUBBER |! indiepencabis as wheat, or cotton, or coal. American manufacturers alone consume annually sixty 

million pounds of crude rubber, worth at least forty million dollars. Yet the supply falls short of the demand. The 

Snmodiate manufacture of the Pacific cable would consume the entire available supply of rubber in the United 
tates to-day. 








We have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in the world, and with the finest climate. On this land we are changing 
the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive method now employed by the natives to the most scientific 
and economic plan known to modern forestry. You cannot name any article of world-wide use whose production has under- 
gone so radical a development as we are now engaged in without vastly enriching those interested in theechange. 

Anacre of rubber trees brought into bearing on our land will produce a net income of from $200 to $300 a year for more 
years than you can possibly live. These figures are not paper estimates and they are not ours. They are based upon results 
now being actually obtained in scientific rubber culture, and they are proven by the most reliable sources of information in 
the world—the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain. 

The remarkable opvortunity is now open for securing shares in this great enterprise, each share representing an undivided 
interest equivalent to an acre of land in our orchard, on a plan by which we plant and bring this orchard into bearing. There 
is no large cash down payment, as the purchaser pays for the land in modest monthly instalments running over the develop- 
ment period. 

We plant 600 trees to the acre, and ‘‘tap to death” 400 of them, getting every ounce of the rubber milk from them 
and leaving 2co trees to the acre, the normal number for permanent yield. The advantage of this early tapping is that by so 
doing dividends begin in the same year, and are sufficient before the shares are all paid for, to pay ycur money nearly all back. 


Our shares are selling at $12 above par right now and are selling fast. The second 
advance of $12 per share takes place Sept. 30, That is absolutely the last day upon 
which you can secure your shares at the present figure. 








Anyone can own such shares, or acres. Supposing you buy only five. You pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 to 
$25 a month for a limited period, until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series—$252 each; but during the 
period of these payments, you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share ; hence, the actual net cost of your 
shares, or acres, is only $42 each, and you own real estate then worth at least $2,500, and from the maturity period onward 
longer than you can live, your five acres, or shares, will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This is a most 
conservative estimate (based on government reports of the United States and Great Britain) for 200 trees per acre, and figuring 
them as yielding each only two pounds of crude rubber per year, a total of 400 pounds at 60 cents net per pound. Of course 
if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly; or, better still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 

If we can prove to you that five Shares in this investment. paid for in small monthly instalments. will bring you an aver- 
age return of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE FERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then 
bring you $100 A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep you out. Send us at once $20 as 
the first monthly payment to secure 5 shares—$40 for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per 
share for as many shares as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself not to wealth, but to what 
is far better, a competency for future years when, perhaps, you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of 
shareholders scattered through 20 States, who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully and 
concisely, and proves every statement. We will hurry, it to you immediately on request. 





The present series of shares will be closed Sept. 30th, and the price advanced $12 per 
share on that day. This is the second advance within five months, Send first pay- 
ment NOW to secure your shares. 


Mutval Rubber Production Co., 


92 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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You Say: 


“I! can take care of my 
own interests as long as | 


live.” True, perhaps; but 


Life Insurance protects your 


interests afterwards. 
The 
Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 





Write for Home Office : 
Information to 


Dept. R Newark, N. J. | 





JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
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Fastest, simplest, hardiest, most practical and dur- 
able, low-priced calculating machine. Adds, Sub- 
tracts, Multiplies, Divides. Canvwot make mistakes. 
Computes nine columns simultaneously. Saves time, 

e, in, a lifetime. Booklet free. 


©. E. LOCKE M’F’G CO., 8 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa. 
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Write for ouv book, Systematic Accounting, which explains 
and illustrates the system. HM. G, Razall Mfg. Co., 


810-812 KE. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


“The Cromptons."—Mary J. Holmes. (G. W. 
Dillinghain Company, $1.00 ) 


“Soul Immortal.”—George C. Bronson, $1.25. 


“The Story of a Strange Career."— 
Stanley Waterloo (Dd. Appleton & C 
net.) 


Watching 


is the kindof atimekeeper you want, 


“A New Version of an Old Storv.” 
Milroy. (The Abbey Press, $o.2s.) 


“Constance Hamilton 


"—Lucy May Linsley for what is the use of wasting money 

| Wyatt. (The Abbey Press, $1.00.) on a watch that must be watched 
on /, . ; >»? 
“The Day of Prosperity."—Paul Devinne. (G. | all the time ? 


W. Dillingham Company. $1.50.) The Accurate-to-the-Second 


Dueber - Hampden 
Watch 


has earned a world-wide and unex- 
celled reputation for honesty and ex- 
cellence in manufacture. Accurate 
movements. Full value cases. Made 
well to wear well. 
‘** John Hancock.”’ 
21 jeweis— ihe Gentieman’s Watch, 
‘** The 400,’’—The Ladies’ Watch. 


** Special Railway ” 
21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


Ask your dealer, or send at once for our free illus- 
trated catalog entitled ** Guide to Watch Buyers.” 


PUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South St., Canton, Ohio. 


“Michael Gulpe.”. Everit Bogert Terhune. (G, 


W. Dillingham Company, $1.25.) 

“Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe.”"—Edited 
by James A. Harrison. 
& Co.) 


(Thomas Y. Crowell 


“The Freeman and Other Poems.” 


Ellen Glas- 
gow. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50 net.) 





“Seen by the Spectator.” (The Outlook Com- | 
pany, $1.00 net.) 
“The Voice of the ‘ 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50 net.) 
he | 
CURRENT POETRY. 
Of the Leaves. 


By A. HUGH FISHER, 





O leaves with little language sweet 

I entreat, entreat: ——_———- ee LS 
O leaves with little language ga\ e 

What saw you to-day? A Mental Savin S Bank 
“We saw a stranger that pleaded naught o 
Look long at a lady that needed naught 
As she passed on her way and heeded naught— 


That’s what we saw to-day.” 


O leaves with pretty whispering speech, 
I beseech, beseech : 
O leaves with little language gay, 
What more saw you to-day? 
“We*saw the man’s heart bleed a while, 
Wesaw him play on a reed a while, 
And he laid him down on the mead a while, 
Till death took him away.” 


O leaves that make my heart so sore, 
Timplore, implore : | 


Filing Cabinet ‘am 


The most convenient device for filing and classif ving clippings. 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc. It is tlre acme of simplicity and 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. i 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classitication, 


f fapes ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 

“ S. Lacy, ex-Comptroller Currency, P 

Bankers’ National Bank, Chicago: ” 

“I do not hesitate to commend the Li: rary Filing CaLinet to 
anyone in search of a good and satisfactory filing device. It ig 
an invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many clip- 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fill: 


s 
To-day you saw such things of sorrow, i 
What will you see to-morrow? 
“To-morrow the lady will linger there, 
She’ll touch the reed with her finger there, 
And smile at a sweet bird singer there 
That learned new notes to-day.” 


—In August //arpfer’s Magazine. 





A Modern Greatheart.* 


IN MEMORIAM, 


: a long-felt 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, Want. I wish that I had had it twenty years ago.” 
5 PR ony Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
: st aan hk i yles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on a 
You needed but to see him nigh proval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory, of 


Greatheart, from out John Bunyan’'s book, 
Yea, it was Greatheart standing by! 
You knew him by the lion look. | 


Send for catalogue, prices and literature. 


The Library Filing Cabinet Co., Title & Trust Bldg. Chicago 








The strength, the courage, the high hope, 
That stalwart living presence breathed ! 
Largeness, horizon, breadth of scope, 
An aureole round the forehead wreathed, 








Clear, like a bugle note, the voice, 
Or rousing, like a trumpet call— 

A sound to make the heart rejoice. 
Far-heard amid the audience-hall. 


* B. F. Jacobs. 





Lists of Authorities Furnished. 


Our business is the compilation of exhaustive 
and scholarly bibliographies uponany subject. We 












pamphlets, documents, etc., which have been writ- 
ten upon any subject in which you may be inter- 
ested. We have access tothe great libraries of the be 
country and our work is done by university trained Hi -s : 

her pe. 7 7 ap . ighly finished in solid Golden Oak. 
bibliographers. We cover all academic and tech- | price per section, with door, $1.75; without door, $1. Sent 
nical subjects. Further information upon request. | on approval, ie oy ee direct from ry Send for 

e 


Catal No. 8). -» Li oN, X- 
Bureau of Bibliography, Ithaca, N. Y¥. | ee 8 se ecuketna magetrom Oo., Lathe Falls: 5. ¥ 


Pronounced the 
t by thonsands of users. 








Readers of Tue Lirerary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Thus borne, the prompt, the certain speech ! 
No hasty, heady overflow 

Of mere words without power to teach, 
But quick-ripe thought best uttered so. 


Born master of assemblies such, 
Yet sage and sane in counsel he, 
Well capable of nicest touch 
To fita problem with its key. 


The lion and the lamb in one 
To what engaging gentleness, 

When once the strenuous strife was done, 
That giant strength could tame its stress! 


Then would the voice to soft and low 
Drop from its ringing resonance, 
And a meek light make mild the glow 

Of eager earnest in the glance. 


A noble nature, to a grace 
Of noble above nature brought; 
Through Christ beholden face to face 
The manly into Christian wrought ! 


O Greatheart brother, how shall we 
Thy heartsome hail and welcome miss! 
Here - but we there, soon following thee, 
May find it portion of our bliss! 
University oF CHicaco. 
From /he s/udependent. 


In the Woods. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Come into the dim forest of old sleep; 

Wander with me, and I will lead you deep 

Through paths of sun-warmed grasses and chill 
ferns, 

Into the shadow where a green flame burns. 

Hark! the swift rustle wings among the leaves, 

The curve of a dark sudden flight, that leaves 

A quiver in the branches; duskv throats 

Sob happily, a ripple of soft notes 

Begins to soothe the silence back again. 

But listen, for the tiny voice of rain 

Whimpers among the pattering leaves; they cry 

With easy, shining tears, the sun will drv 

Off their sleek faces ; and the earth breathes in 

The breath of rain, and nimble winds begin 

To shake the hoarded odor of the wood 

Out like a spendthrift. Can not you and I 

Forget to not be friends? This is July 


In London Su/urday Review. 


PERSONALS. 


A Prophet in His Own Country.—The de- 
ceased Russian writer Turgeneff has just fur- 
nished a posthumous illustration of the famous 
proverb that “a prophet is not without honor 
except in hisown country.” Some of his admir- 
ers, desiring to erect a statue of him in his natal 
city of Orel, applied to the mayor for permission 
to do so. The mayor said that he had never heard 
of Turgeneff, but after some parleys referred the 
matter to the municipal council, which decided 
that Turgeneff was an obscure and uninteresting 
person, not worthy of the proposed honor. Hap- 
pily, the governor of the province, a man of edu- 
cation, intervened.and the author of “Tales of a 
Huntiman” will have his monument. 

Another recent instance comes from France. A 
journalist went to Amiens to interview Jules 
Verne. He did not know the writer’s exact ad- 
dressand found nobody better informed than him- 
self. At last a native exclaimed. 

“Oh, do you mean M. Verne of the municipal 
council ?” 


“Yes, 1 believe he is a councilor.” 


The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor, Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO, 
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Underwear 


WHY IS A TOWEL always made of linen—never of flannel 


or merino or silk? Because it absorbes moisture easily, dries out 
quickly, does not shrink, can be washed clean, has no dye. 





Pure linen next the skin is the best of all textiles 
when properly woven; much more healthy, cleanly 
and comfortable, and far superior to silk and the 
so-called ‘‘Health’’ and ‘‘Sanitary’’ woolens. 








A properly made suit of underwear is practically an artificial skin. 
As is the skin soisthe man. Paint a man with varnish and he dies. 
The skin is the life. Spoil the underwear—spoil the skin—spoil the 
man. ‘The best material, LINEN; the best form, an open net—com- 
bined in ‘‘Belfast Mesh.’" It absorbs perspiration instantly and 
releases it by giving ittotheair. It is warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer and comfortable always, As pleasing to the eye as to the touch. 


Linen Underwear that Wears 


Many believers in mesh linen underwear have never worn it or 
have discontinued its use because ‘‘z¢ wore out so qguickly.’’ We 
guarantee that Belfast Mesh will wear to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser or will cheerfully refund your money, 











For Sale By Our Book 


Belfast Mesh is for sale by the best dealers We have prepared a handsome and con- 
all through the United States and England. vincing | book on + subject of Linen Under- 
If your dealer dues not keep it, and will not wear selfast Mesh” in particular—which 

‘ ; e : a ear aol dew that we mail /ree on request It tells of the 
get it, please write us anc we will ste tn economy and health of our system, explodes 
you are promptly supplied. If it is not on the “ wool for warmth” theory, and wil! inter 
sale in your locality we will supply you direct est you if you value true comfort with real 
under the above guarantee health. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 
334 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























THE WHITELY PUNCHING BAG 


For brain workers. Stirs the pulse ; fills the lungs ; gives concentrated 
exercise. The Whitely Bag differs from others: does not require a 
carpenter to = it up. Can be taken down in a moment 
No jar; periect action. Manufactured and sold under 
license from Alexan- 

der Whitely. 








Complete with Pump and Gloves, $7.00, prepaid East of Denver. 
dd $1.00 West of Denver. 


o.c.A. SWING CO., Dept. 0... 38 Park Row, New York. 











Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catulogue. 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertise.s. 
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a and Misses” 
Garments 


can always be found 
here in the largest 
and daintiest variety 
of the leading styles 
—our own exclu- 
sive designs. 


Our New Fall 








articles (over 1,000 
of which are illus- 
trated) for the com- 
plete 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, sent for 4 
cents postage. 


We have no branch stores—No agents. | 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 18 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 





The Warmest Garments for the Cotacst 
Days 
FROST KING AND FROST QUEEN 
CHAMOIS VESTS 


Tailor-Made 

These Vests are made of Chamois, reinforc- 
ed with flannel, insaring pe perfect protection 
for the chest, throat and 

Perf: aa ee n « 1-1. ery 

Frost Ghamois Vests for men, made 
Pk, annel tnside, .00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
made of chamois, covered with red See. 
green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should. have them. If not, 
send us his name with $3. and we will sup- 
ply you, express prepaid. Write for free de- 
scriptive booklet. 

BAUER & BLACK, 267 25th Street, Chieago, U.S.A 








Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“And do you mean to say that he wrote ‘The 
Tour of the World in Kighty Days?’” 

“Certainly.” 

“I would never have believed it 


™ 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Completed Proverbs.— 

“Beauty buys no beef, 
suppers and diamonds. 

“Woman is the apple of man’s eye 
of discord. 

“Listeners never hear good of themselves,” and 
but rarely of anybody else. 

“Hard words break no bones,” but they do 
break hearts. 

“Health is better than wealth,” to 
wealth only. 


but it does buy wine- 


the apple 


iim who has 


“The books which help you most are those which 
make you think the most 

you. 
| “The best advice is—don't give any away,” and 
don’t take much more. 

“Fools go in crowds”; man loves companionship. 

“Untila man findsa wife he is only half 
after he is still less, 





,” often by irritating 


| 


";: there- 


—L. DE V. MATTHEWMAn, in the August Aru 


for bringing you a chicken croquette, is it a foul 
tip? 


2. Should a short-stop face the batter or the left- 


fielder? What are the disadvantages of having 
the catcher play behind the pitcher ? 

3. If you lacked the price of admission to a 
game and surreptitiously crawled under the grand- 
stand, what would be your moral status: (a) 


Sunday-school point of view? 
management's point of view? 


(c) From the 


4. Does the saying, “First in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen” imply 
that George Washington never got as far as 
second ? 

5. If a base-runner stole all the bases in suc- 
cession, would he be liable to arrest for stealing a 
diamond ? 

6. Will automobiles do away with coaching? 


Does it give a coach a “pull” to have a hoarse 
voice? 

7. In the last half of the ninth inning of a Har- 
vard-Yale game on Soldiers’ Field, with two out 
and the score 1-o in Yale’s favor, base-runner A 
of Harvard starts from third for home. Short- 
stop B of Yale throws the ball 174 feet over 
catcher C’s head, and umpire D calls A out. (1) 
Will umpire D ever see home? (2) And mother? 
Harvard Lampoon. 








Coming kK ve nts. 


ieneeniins 20.—Convention of the International 
Union of Commercial Telegraphers at Chi- 
cago, 


September 22.—Convention of the International 
‘Tobacco Workers’ Union at St. Louis. 

September 22-24.—Convention of the National 
Army of Spanish War Veterans at Detroit. 

September 22-27.- National Crafts Convention 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 23-24.—Convention of the wg ey 
American War Veterans at Indianapolis, Ind. 

September 23-25.—-Convention of the National 
Retail Druggists’ Association at Cleveland, 





0 I offer as complete a 

’ course of Whysical 

ome Culture as has ever 

been mailed for $20. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN 
Just published by the author 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 


This book is finely bound in cloth. The 
system of instruction it includes is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page half-tones from 
LIFE—covers every condition—is thor- 
oughly explanatory. A result of 15 vears’ 
practical experience. Follow instructions 
outlined and never pay another doctor’s 
bill. Sent postpaid for $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. 


PROF, ANTHONY BARKER'S SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
1164 BROADWAY, ROOM 23, NEW YORK 











O. 


September 29-30.—Convention of the National 
League of Republican Clubs at St. Louis. 


September 29-October 4 —Convention of the Na- 
tional Carriage Builders’ Association at De- 
troit. 


September 30-October 2.—International Horti- 
cultural Congress at New York City. 





| Final Examinations: Baseball 9.- (lake any | 


seven questions): 1. lf you give a waiter a nickel | 


> . . | 
From your own point of view? (6) From the 
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FOR 


| PASTING EVERYTHING 


The Wels Brush Tube, white mucilage 

| (Library Paste). Perfect for mounting pho- 
tos. Clean and handy for office, school and 
home use. Costs no more than mussy, germ- 
breeding mucilage bottles and pots. 5c, 1c, 
and 25c sizes at dealers, or by mail 5c per 
tube extra. Ask for the “ WEIS.” Take no 


other, 
The Weis Envclope Serap Bock 


the greatest convenience for clip 
pings and sketches, cooking recipes, 
ete. Will hold and index for ready 
reference from 500 to 1,000 clippings 
(20 envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
de Luxe; stamped side and back ; size 6x10. Only 75 cents at 
statione:s or from us, prepaid, 











If ordinary scrap books are 
wanted, ask for Weis Scrap Books. Strong and cheap. 


FOR BINDING. 


The Wel« Magazine Binder. 
Only 35 Cents 

A perfect, permanent or tem. 
porary binder, artistically covered 
in Dark Green Vellum de Luxe, 
tastefully stamped side and back, 
The Weis Binder holds six copies 
| of Century, Harper's 





. Scribner's 
| Review of Reviews, McClure’s, 
Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s, 
Pearson’s and Strand ; 35 cents, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 12 copies, 
70cents. For sale at stationers or 
from us at same price prepaid. 


THE WEIS BINDER C0., 
130 La Grange St,, Toledo, Ohio 














Women are Most Interested 


in Life Insurance. If the bread winner 
dies uninsured, the hardship of poverty 
usually falls heaviest on them. 


In the policies of THE TRAV- 

-LERS, the premiums are 
known and guaranteed from the 
start. There is no guess-work 
about them. Im mutual compan- 
ies, the net cost depends upon 
dividends, entirely optional in 
amount, with the company, and 
therefore you cannot know in ad- 
vance what the premium will be. 
The difference between the lower 
cost in THE TRAVELERS and 
the higher cost of mutual or divi- 
dend-paying companies, is in your 
pocket first to last. 


THE TRAVELERS is the 
oldest, largest and strongest Ac- 
cident Insurance Company in the 
world. Its accident policies 
Sone a weekly income while 

isabled from accidents, and 

large amounts for loss of legs 
arms, hands, feet or eyes. if 
death ensues, a stated sum is paid, 
Over $27,000,000 have been dis- 
tributed among 376,070 policy 
holders or their families for ine 
juries or death. 











Agents in every town; or write 
for interesting literature. 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 18638) 








1 Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper; Press @5. Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Big profits 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, &c ,to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 








EXCELSIOR 





from Alexander Whitely. Other 








TO INVESTORS. 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
4 pays 30 per om. A smali investment now grows into 
ri¥ flock in few years. Write for particulars. MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO.. Great Falls, Montana, 


for certain motions. ‘The Hi-Lo 
every muscle from one position. 











| The Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser. 


A new invention for Home Exercise. 


Manufactured and sold under license 
Exercisers must be taken down and reversed 
Adjustable gives every motion aad exercises 


Beautifully finished, in box with artistic chart showing motions, etc. 
PRICE $2.00, prepaid, 
0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. 0., 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the pubiication when writing to advertisers. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


September 1.—Colombian government troops 
reinforce the garrison of Panama. 


September 5.—General Matos, leader of the 
Venezuelan insurgents, orders concentration 
of troops to attack Caracas. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


September 1.—Further reports from Martinique 
give the loss of life from the second eruption 
of Mont Pelee as 2,000 
Candidate of the labor party is elected Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 
The Trades-Union Congress of Great Britain 
opens its annual session in London. 


September 2.—Posen, the chief city of Polish 
Prussia, receives the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany with unexpected cordiality. 


The Sultan repeals the drastic laws in Ar- 
menia. 


September 3.—Martial law is proclaimed in the 
Hungarian town of Agram 
The German Emperor reviews troops in Posen. 


September 4.—The Empress Dowager of China 
bestows orders on foreign ministers engaged 
in tariff negotiations, 

Manv messages of congratulation are sent on 
the President's escape from injury. 


September 5 —Boer generals hold a conference 
with Colonial Secretary Chamberlain. 
Haitian rebels defeat troops of the Provisional 
Government in atwo days’ battie at Limbe. 
Professor Virchow, the well-known patholo- 


gist, dies at Berlin. 


September 6.—King Edward visits Andrew Car- 
neyie at Skibo Castle 

Minister Leishman reports that he has effected 

a settlement of American contentions with 
the Sultan of Turkey. 


September 7.—The gunboat Cre/e-a- Pierro/, act- 
ing in the interest of tne Firminist party in 
Haiti, is sunk in the harbor of Gonaives by 
the German gunboat /anther. 


Domestic. 


September 1.—The day is generally observed 
throughout the country with workingmen’s 
parades and picnics; the striking miners 
parade in full force in the different towns of 
the coal region, 

Bishop Farley. of New York, is appointed suc- 
cessor to the late Archbishop Corrigan. 


September 2.—It is reported that the navy 
achieves a victory by silencing the forts in 
the attack on Long Island Sound entrance, 
in the mimic war off the New England 
coast. 


Ohio Democrats assemble in Sandusky for the 
state convention ; Mayor Johnson, of Cleve- 
land, is being boomed for the governorship 
next year, and the Presidential nomination 
In 1904 

President Roosevelt answers his critics on the 
trust question, in a speech at Fitchburg, 
Mass 


September 3.— President Roosevelt narrowly es- 
capes death in a collision between his car- 
riage and a trolley car near Pittsfield, Mass. 

The report of Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, to President Roosevelt on 
the coal strike, is made public 

The cruiser Brooklyn goes aground near New 
Bedford, and her plates are badly damaged. 


September 4.—The strike inthe bituminous coal- 
fields of West Virginia is declared off. 


September 5.—Senator Platt reiterates his state- 








! You r Savings Can be Made to | 


OUR money could not be more 
pl safely placed. The question Pay5 Per 





of risk is eliminated. It is loaned 





and reloaned and kept alive, and 


: 

| 

@it earns '¢ for you, reckoning C 
( every day it remains on deposit. ent Net 
| 

- 





Full information and highest 

testimonials sent on request. Paid in Capital 

UNDER BANKING Departuent % 1,000,000 
Su PERVISION, Assets 





81,600,000 
Surplus 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York $185,000 
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The Next Step 


after the typewriter 


in ofiice economy is 


The Edison 
Mimeograph 


as far ahead of the typewriter 





as the typewriter is ot the pen 






Money-saving wrinkles in the getting out of circular 


letters hurriedly, inexpensively and privately, set forth 







in our ‘‘ Red Book.’ Your name and address on a 


postal will bring you a copy. 






A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


169 West Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO 


Branch 49 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK 














| 





The Globe-“Wernicke Co. 


80-382 Broadway, New York. 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
gare Federal St Boston. CINCINNATI. 44 Holborn Viaduct, £:C. Londoe 








Of some use in every office—of pe sk 


many uses in some offices—the 


Globe=Wernicke ©) 


a 














desired arrangement. Adapted 
to 1,001 uses. Furnished in 
both solid and sectional cabinets. 


Fully described in catalogue 
402-K, Q 


——eec Q) 
CARD INDEX SYSTEM Gq ay 
records any information in any > —D 


























o 2 A veritable Pandora's Box for Little Folks. Baby Jumper; 
Baby Tender ; Cradle and High-Spirited Hobby Horse (war- 
The Hi-Lo Everything. ranted safe, sound, and kind) Teaches Baby to walk, keeps 
him happy by the hour. Nothing like it ever seen. 
Price $5.00, Prepaid, Kast of Denver. Add 81.00 West of Denver. 
0. C. A. SWINC CO., Dept. O., 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Send three two-cent stamps for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 








Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Dust-tight. 


Don’t carry hot ashes in open pans or pails 
Scatters dust, is difficult, unsafe. Carry them 
in Witt’s Corrugated Pail, empty 
into Witt’s Corrugated Can, Close 
fitting lids, Dust-tight; fire-proof. Very strong. 
Sold by house furnishing 2nd hardware dealers and 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 


strike will end within two weeks. 

President Roosevelt and his party leave Wash- 
ington for his Southern trip. 

The report of Commander McCrea on the revo- 
lutionary distur bancesin Haiti, showing that 
the.ipterests of six European nations were 
under ouf protection, is made public. 

September 6.—President Roosevelt speaks at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the subject of trusts 
The naval and military maneuvers end 
Septem ber 7 —President Roosevelt visits Chicka- 
mauga Park and the battle-fields around 
Chattanvoga. 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid | 


be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST."’) 


THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
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Married 
Ze bate bate OM a Lodesl Se) 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
Professor Gyserehey Eastern College; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor, Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital and College, Philadelphia. 

The book discusses the important subject of 
Sexology with a potency whick. appeals to the 
good sense and judgment of those who seek the 
truth. It contains special chapters on when and 
how to advise son and daughter. 

e main cause of unhappiness, ill health, 
sickly children and divorce, is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be Igao- 
rance of the laws of self and sex. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Write for description and table of contents—free. 


Puritan Publishing Company, 
537 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Meetylene 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sortof building, anywhere. 


“A satisfactory solution of one of the many 


brobkems of country life.” 


—Rev. Gro, E. Quaizg, St. Ausiin's School. 


Write for free booklets. 


The J. B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., Dept. T New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 


af 
= CARBIDE FEED GENERATOR ——— 
Makes Night Light 





STORY-WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. 
MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on 
commission. Send for free hook. 
let, **Writing for Profit ;” tells 
how to succeed as writer. 











Problem 723. 


XLI. MoTTo: “Jeanne d’Arc.” 





Black—Nine Pieces 
Wh ess YY; WU; 
~8E*A 





a Wa 














White 
2brS$3;78;2prpr1Ri;3pk2K;2rS2PB; 
Q3P3; 


Ten Pieces. 


7P 4B 2; 72: 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 724. 


XLII. MoTtTo: “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” 


Black—Six Pieces. 

















White— Nine Pieces. 
90:2 223, 35.3 P; 


’ es bPi. ee S 
smheran: 73483 


33 4k 33 


White mates in two moves. 


Sent Free and lrepaid, 


To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of indigestion, or con 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


of a few days ago that he is positive the coal | 


stipation, we will send any reader of THe Literary Dr- | 


Gest who needs it a trial bottle of this wonderful 
preparation. It quickly relieves, positively cures ail 
stomach and bowe! troubles. We have thousands of 
testimonials from those who have been relieved, cured, by 
its use. If you have any stomach trouble, or are bothered 
with constipation do not fail to write to the Vernal Remedy 
Co , Buffalo, N. Y., for atrial bottle. It is sent free and 





oY ro { 
he original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 


National Press Association, 101 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y : 
Readers of Toe Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


| 
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The Carter's Ink Co., a 





[September 13, 1902 


“a CARTERS INK% 





AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
Better take his advice and use Carter's, 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings”’—FREE. 
Boston, Mass. 
















349 Broadway, 


SPENCERIAN 


The Staudard of 
Excellence for 
over forty years 


STEEL PENS 











LS -SPENCERIAN 


VE Ne oe 





No 





Zz SPENCERIAN™ 








PEN CO 
z SPENCERIAN ~— 
i dD) PEN CO 
ae) Co SAY be 





Select a pen for your writing tom 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 10c., 


paid, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





The beginning of Window Dappt- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONZE IS TLE GENUINE 


























| CANTON 
are the best and cheapest 


with a match like gas 
city, cheaperthanoil Fine print read at 4s ft. 


CANTON 


All kinds and shapes Chandeliers, Peni. 


J 








A 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
re | Light 

brilliant and yet soft. The original 

“one match” generator and the only 

gasoline lamp that can be lighted instantly 

Better than electri- 

Permitted 

hy Under 
i 








4 varanteed 





Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 


ants, Stand, Wall and Arc 
“ Overhead” and “U 





Wstassenes sonsoneresnoeeontsl 
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“> LEARN T2 PLAY MUSIG 2, 


Happy is the Home... 
Where Sweet Music Reigns 





The Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, 
| Banjo and Mandolin taught by note 


Ps We teach Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Com- 
position and Orchestra- 
tion, by mail only, and 
guarantee success, You 
need not know one thing 
about music when begin- 
ning to learn by our 
Every feature 
\) from the very simplest to 
4, the most complicated ex- 
Fj) ecution is made so easy 
and interesting that any- 
» one carn now learn with- 
' out years of tedious study 
and great expense. 








One minister writes: “Am more and more pleased with the 
mstruction as each succeeding lesson comes, and am fully per- 
| suaded I made no mistake in becoming a pupil.” Mr. C. C. 
| Praker, of Port Huron, Mich., writes: “I have nothing but good 
He is now taking his third term. 
| His wife is alse a pupil. The most competent and practical 
| iustructors are at the head of each department. Terms only 
| one-half regular charges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want someone in your locality to know about 
| our schoo! ; as pupils make our best advertisements 
} we want at least one in every locality. We know 
| that if you are satisfied our efforts will not have been 
| in vain. As a special inducement, for $1.00, (your 
| only expense) which will not cover our cost of ma- 
| terial, wrapping and postage, we will give a 10 
| weeks’ course (any grade) for Piano, Organ, 
Banjo, Guitar, Violin or Mandolin As this 
| offer is solely for advertising purposes, the instruc- 
| tion will be special and our best pe will be given. 
| All we expect of you after taking the Course is to 
| tell your friends exictly what you think. Our fifth 
| year of greatest success. In accepting this offer 
| State whether a beginner or advanced pupil. You 
| need not know anything about music to enroll and 
| we will teach you to play any of these instruments. 
| All kinds of instruments supplied at cost. Address : 


U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
Dept. G, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


words to say for your school.” 

















72; 2p5; 
bPBee«: PS Pre; &. 


White mates in three moves. 

















Magazines, Illustrated Weeklies, Period- 
icals, Trade Journals, &c., reboundin any 
style required. Rare, antique and valua- 
ble books, music, manuscripts, bibles, 
prayer books, &c., repaired and rebound 
at your residence or office if desired. 
Communications prom»tly answered 


JOHN CLOCHESSY, 
150-152 WORTH ST. NEW YORE 
Teieruone 416 FRANKLIN 

















AMERICANA. 


Sent Free 


(Rare Book Department) 
CLEVELAND 


. ‘ F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; 

We intend to publish on September 15 our Americana | | 
Catalog. Parti. We feel sure that it will be considered of 
interest and you can obtain one by sending a request by card. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 








PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


and Self-Control developed through ‘* Psychic 
Send 10 cents 
WM. A. BARNES, Private 


Power.”’ a quarterly magazine. 
for sample copy. 
Instructor, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Problem 725. 
XLII. Motrro: 


Black—Seven Pieces 


“In Reih’ und Glied.” 





YW, 
Te 
y —Yy 


a 
| 
e 







White—Twelve Pieces. 
Kpr1R P:is1; 1: Pk2Ba; 3843 











Problem 726. 
XLIV. MoTTo: “Yosina.”, 
Black —Eleven Pieces. 

ZZ: = 
| “A Y; YY, UU 
Bee 
i YY 











W Y Y Yj 
Wo WA 





Y 


v) 
Wy 
Y 


yy 
U8 











White—Seven Pieces. 


8;3K2epr;7p;2pkpRP1;4p3;1pP3pr; 


:P bs Pr353Q076. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 711. XXIX.: R—K sq. 
No. 712. XXX.: P—B 4. 
No. 713. XXXI.: Author’s solution : Kt—Kt 3. 


Second solution: 1Q 
No. 714. XXXII. 











B—R 3 B—Kt 2ch Q—Q R sq, mate 
1. — 2. — 3.— 
K—K 5 K xP 
aa Q—B 3, mate 
2. —— 3.-——- —— 
K—B 4 
Shades Kt—Kt 6 ch Q—K R sq, mate 
1. ———- 2. ——— 3. -—— 
BxP K—K 5 
onset Q—K sq Q—K 3, mate 
1o—_— 2. - 3. —— 
Bx Kt Any 
een Q—K R sq Kt— Kt 6, mate 
1. ——  ——— -—- 
B—Kt 3 Any 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
ev. 


I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 


H. W. Barry, 


3oston ; A.C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino. 


| cester. Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; oumaans 
| 
| 
Newark,’ N. J.; | 
| 
J 


F. Gam- 


T. Hilgers, Union Hill, 





MacDonald-Heyward Co., 


Successor to WM. MOIR, 


26 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Wedding Gifts, Class and Society, 


Pins and Rings. 


K LIPS au nl se ieettia, tase, | Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 


B 7 ch, etc, per 


D. S. Taylor, Hyde Park, Mass.; 

.C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, Mass.; 
age, Westboro, Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; 
B, Colle, New York City; 
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$100 Worst" FREE 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental, 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 


subjects. 
Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 
which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 
composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
Students. Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention this periodical, 


The University Society (DeptD)] 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
‘NEW YORK 


5 CENTS 


CETS THIS 


J $550.00 AUTOMOBILE 














The OLDSHORILE—The 20th Centary Horseless Carriage. 
Weight, 800 pounds ; range of speed, 3 to 20 miles 


our ; expense of running, 34 cent per mile; 

price, $650.00 

Send 15 eenta (8 2. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription te 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome oe for 
book -keepers, iers and 
business men It will teach 

ou Accounting, Business 

anagement, Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Commercial Law, 
Short Cuts, Higher Corpora- 
tion and Cost Accounting, 
Banking, Business Pointers, 
Amusing Arithmetic, Light- 
ning Calculations, ete. €1.00 8 ¥ ear, 

Nineteen o her valuable prizes in addition to the 
$650.00 Automobile will go to “ Book-keeper” sub- 
scribers. Send your subscription te-day. 


THE BOOK-K"EPER PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd. 
22 CAMPAU BLOG., DETROIT, MICH. 








€. 4. BEACH. EOITOR 


A PHYSICIAN’S 


OPPORTUNITY 


| We want a first-class physician as medical director for es- 
tablished sanitarium catering to neurasthenia patients and 
| convalescents. Good salary. Must take financial interest 
| We don’t need money but want man to feel interested in 
success of institution. Rare opportunity for specialist 
| Address Director, 6635 Monroe Avenue, Chicago. 


% Individual Communion 
Outfits. Soy for fre cotslonve 


sind list of users, 
| SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT OO,, 
Box |, Kochester, 


| 





+ Be Be 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















HAIR 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with you full 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottie Gaaranteed 
(2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the test 


THE ALTA 


NE of 23 claims owned by 
IT’S A O The Alta Mines Company. 
MINE It also owns a $100,006 
mill; $50,000 tramway, and has 


# Over $2,000,000 of Ore 
in sight. The Company owed on 
May 1, Igol, $514,000. July 1, 
1902, it was only $125,000. To 
Daily pay this the Com pany offers stock 
Gold at a very low figure. A postal 
and card brings particulars. 
Silver WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK, 


Ore. Pabst Bidw. 














Ships 











AGENTS, ‘ 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

















Purchasing Mineral 
Waters is money thrown 
away, when the Sanitary 
Still will give you absolutely 
pure drinking water, nature's 
greatest solvent. Write for 
booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 
N. Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 








GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 80 per cent. 


commission off. 

** BOWOSA"’ the 

Most Economical 33¢c 

1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees 12c. and lic, 

Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co. 
81-33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 

P. O, Box 289 





























| NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Rin Curbs and Splists 
uick. Not painful and never has 

etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No.709 
: Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


























1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 1797 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


N. J.; the Hon. Tom M. Tayior, Franklin,Tex.; J. 
1 Burke, Philadelphia; “Malvern,” Melrose, 
Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. R. O’C., 
San Francisco; W. W. 8., Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem, Lynchburg, Va.; C. B. E., Youngstown, O ; 
the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; J. Borgner, 
Jr., New York City; R. H. Renshaw, University 
of Virginia; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; the 
Rev. J. K. Thompson, Muskogee, I. T.; H. A. 5%., 
Denver. 

711 and 712: “Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; E. 
Kemeny, J. P. Blakemore, ’. Morris, D. M. 
Darkow, Franklin C. C., Philadelphia. 

711, 713, 714: O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Tex. 

712, 713, 714: Prof. S. Seigas, New York City. 

Comments (711): Unum inter optima”—G. D.; 
“Will take high rank among 2-ers”—F. 5S. F; “Key 
is rather strained; construction is skillful "—H. 
W. B.; “Excellent key, but the mates do not live 
up to it"—A. C. W.; “Fair”—K. K.; “Key fine, 
leading to an uniquely glorious mate”—J. C. J.W.; 
“A remarkably fine and original idea”—F. G ; 
“Finely conceived and masterfully accomplished ” 

B. C.; “Well-nidden key "—M.; “Good "—R. O’C.,; 
“The best "—C. B. E.; “Excellent "—J. G. L.; “Very 
fine "—J. E. W.; “Elusive”—J. K. T.; “A cracker- 
jackerino”--“ Twenty-three.” 

712: “In the same class with XXIX., but hasn’t 
so brilliantakey. Itis not often that one finds.a 
problem so free from blemishes”—F. S. F.; “Key 
a deceptive and difficult shift. The handling of 
black Q without duals is clever and praise- 
worthy "—H. W. B.; “The mates are fair, but the 
key is not much "—A. C. W.; “Very good "—K. K.,; 


|\“An odd-fellow of sterling merit”"—J. C. J. W.; 


|ing conception”—H. W. 'B.; 


| variety an 


| touch ”"—F,. G.; 





“Original, well-constructed, and pretty difficult 
for a 2-er "—F. G.; “Good key for such an intricate 
proposition "—B. C.; “Odd ”—M.; “Admirable "— 
jJ.G, L.; “First class ”—R. O'C. 
714: “Aneasy ‘touchmenot’”—G. D.; “Among 
the best of the series”"—F. S. F.; “A very charm- 
“A good, average 
3-er "—K. ; “Hardly commendable”—D. S. T.; 
“Moderately difficult key, and eg a model of 
economy ”"—J. C. J. W.; “An artistic 
and economical position that shows a Master’s 
“Good "—B, C.; “Surprising de- 
fences "—M.; “ Wins the mitre”—J. G. L., “ Key 
obvious ”"—G. B. E.; “ Quite clever”"—R. O’C.; 
“ Difficult key "—O. C. B. 
In addition to those reported, T. M. T. and Dr. 
R. O’C. got 707, 708, 709, 710; J. K. H., 703, 704, 706; 
Dr, J. M. J. Manning, Almo, Ky., 707, 710. 


From the Hanover Tournament. 


THE GREAT GAME, 


Ruy Lopez. 





PILLSBURY. JANOWSKI. PILLSBURY, JANOWSKI. 
Vhite. Black. Waite. Black, 

tP-K,4 P—K 32 Kt—R sq R—Ktsq 
2Kt-K B3 Kt—Q B3 33 Kt-Bz Q—Q2 
3B—Kts P—QR3 34 Q—Kt3 K R4 
4B-R4 t—B 3 5 P—Kt3 B—Kt2 

5 Castles B—K 2 6 R—R2 Q R—K sq 
6Kt—B3 P—QKt4 37 Kt—-R3 RxKP! 
7 B—Kt3 P-Q3 33 Px R RxP 

8 P—Q 3 Kt—Q R4 K—R 2 R—K 6 

9 Kt—K 2 3—Kt 2 wo QOxR PxQ 
to Kt—Kt 3 KtxB 41 Kt—Ba2 P—Q4 
1 RPx Kt P—Kt3 32 Ktx P Pp— 
12 P—B,4 Kt me 43 Kt—Kt2 Bx Kt 
13 Kt—K sq Kt—B,4 44 Rx 3—Q 3ch 
14 P—B,4 Kt—K 3 45 Kt—-B4g Q—B,4 
15 P—Bs5 Kt Qs5 46 RCKt 2)— Q—Kt 5 
16 B—K 3 3—Kt 4 Be 
17 Bx Kt PxB 17K—R sq QxPch 
wWKt—B2 P—B,4 48 K—Ktsq Q—Kt6ch 
19 OQ—-B3 Castles 49K—Rsq QxOKtP 
20 P—B6 R—K sq 50 K—Kt2 QxP 
21 P—R 4 (a) B—R 3 51 R—Ksq P—Q 6 
22Kt—K2 PxP 52 R—K 8 ch K—R2 
23KtPxP Q—Kt3 s3KtxQP ©OxkKt 
24 Q R-Kt sq Q—Kt 6 34 R (B 2)— Q—Kt 6 ch 
25 Kt—Rsq Q—Kts5 Ke 
26 P—Kt 4 3—K 6 ch 55 K—Rsq Q—R6ch 
27 K—Kt2 O-R5 56 K—Ktsq P—Bs5 
28 Kt-K Kt 3 R—K4 57 R—K B2 Q—Kt5ch 
29 Q R-K sq B—R 3 383 K—B sq B—B4 and 
30 P—Kts B—K Bsq wins. 
3tR-K2 B—QBsq 





Pear 


Economical soap is one 


that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold ali over the world. 





[September 13, 1902 





YOouRE ABouT 
TEN YEARS 










(atatoc¥ 
FREE ON 
REQUEST. 


Oats Cleaner 


For Stable Use 
No uired. An automatic 
Gecner that’ takes the place of H ape 4 
spout from the bin above, 
REMOVES DIRT, WEED S 
AND ALL FOREIGN MATT 
and delivers clean, pure oats, thereby pre 
venting sickness and disease. (Will re 
move one bushel of foul matter from 26 to 
80 bushels of best white oats.) 
19,000 in general use. 


Sent on approval. Cost noth. 
Sing to try if. We pay freight. 
Write at once for prices, literature, etc. 


SPER OATS CLEANER C 
KASe Wabash Ave., Chicago. sd 














A Bunion 








BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST 


We have a handsome 20-page illustrated booklet on * How to 
have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,’’ which we wiil mail to any 
address for a ent stamp. Bunions CAN be cured. The 
booklet tells you how to doit in your own home without cut- 
ting and without the slightest inconvenience. It also tells about 
the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails and 
the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 

Send l0c for a sample ANTI-BUNION PLASTER, the 
only remedy known for the cure of bunions. Worth $1.00a 
| piece to anyone troubled with bunions. Send lie for our 
| GUARANTEED CORN CURE. If you do not find either 
| of them as claimed you get your money back. FOOT REM- 
EDY CO., Suite 580, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


@ a GENUINE C) 


KREMENTZ 


| ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name ‘‘ Krementz ”’ stamped on the back, showing 
quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 
solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 
damaged from any cause. Specia! styles for ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Childfen’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 
ers. The Story of aCol- 
lar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Dr. RivaRD’s FLESH PRODUCING TREAT- 

MENT for women guaranteed to increase 

your Weight 15 to 2 pounds. Neck, arms, 

shoulders beauti'ully rounded Very 
WHY BE 


moderate cost. Quick, sure, safe, Noth- 
stamp for full particul urs in plain envel- 
TH i N ? ope. THE V.S. Rivarp Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















ing like itever o ered before. Send 2¢ 


Readers of Tur Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to auvertisers. 
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NEW 
25-Vol. 


HARLEMABME ALFRED WILLIAM 
THEGREAT 


EMPEROR THE GREAT CONDUEROA OF ARC 


WILLIAMS HODGKIN, HUGHES FREEMAN MICHELET 


DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE STANLEY. JOHN SMITH WASHINGTON 
HUGHIS MONTEFIORE SIMMS SPARKS 


JONES 


FRANKLIN 
FRANKLIN oTis 


FREE-ON-APPROV; 


IRVING 


HARRISON BEE 


BENJAMIN JOHN PAUL NATHAN 


HALE 
HOLLOWAY 


SLEY 


OLUMBUS THE SILENT ELIZABETH CROMWELL THE GREAT NELSON BONAPARTE 





E want to tell you briefly about this fascinating work, because we are confident that you will be interested in the lives of the 
great men and women who have made History. Without knowing about them, indeed, one cannot know History, which, 
as Lowell says, “is mainly the biographies of a few imperial men.” 

and lasting value in your library, must be judiciously chosen, accurate, concise, and, above all, readable; they must be written in fine 
literary style, by writers of acknowledged standing. 


Library of Biography 


But these biographies, to be of permanent interest 


All this has been accomplished in our 


HOOD 


KUGLER SOUTHEY HEADLEY 





ABRAHAM ULY 
LINCOLN GRANT 
TCHAM HEADLEY 








Compare our titles with those of similar publications. 


No other biographical work except HEROES OF HISTORY contains 
all of the following immortal names: Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon, Grant, Columbus, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Nelson, 
Pranklin, William the Silent, Livingstone, Stanley, and Joan of Arc. These are REAL makers of history, yet at least one widely- 
advertised work devoted to biography, does not present a single one of them, 


Whatever other work you may have you need 
Heroes of'History also. 
















rit Costs 





To Examine the Work 


E will forward the twenty- 
five volumes to you free, 
because we desire to have 
you observe the judicious care with 


You Nothing 





























L. D. 
8. 20-"02 


PERKINS 
BOOK CO., 
NEW YORK 


Please send 
traits, sample 
of Biography 


HE 








free descriptive 
pamphlet with por- 


and full particulars of 
your new 25-volume Library 


OF HISTORY 


which the selections have been made so as to cover the 
whole field of the world’s history; we want you to 
scan the list of authors and note the distinguished 
men who have written the biographies; we would 
like to have you read a volume or two at ran- 
dom, or even a chapter here and thereif you 
like, to give you an idea of the fine literary 
style and fascinating interest of the stories 
(for they are stories, true stories of he- 
roic effort and achievement): we 
wish you to do all this (which we 
are certain you will do with plea- 
sure) so that you can come to 
an intelligent decision about 
securing the work as a per- 
manent addition to your 
store of good books. 


So 


C, 


oy 


“Oo 
. a 
es 

Xs 


me 


of type, 


9 
es 


ROES 


For 16-page descriptive pamph- 
<a let. giving further 

particulars, use 
coupon at Icft. 


HE desirable first edition (just 

from the press) will be quickly 

claimed by reason of the ex- 
| ceptionally low introductory price, 
and it is therefore safest for you to let us send youa 
| set at once, in which case use the coupon printed at 
| Remember, we pay all transportation 
| charges, and the receipt of the volumes by you 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the right. 


implies no obligation on your part to keep 
them unless you feel that they will form an 
interesting and valuable addition to your 


library. 


IMPORTANT TO THE FIRST 500 
PURCHASERS 


When you send your first 
ask for our SPECIAL PR 


TION showin 
easily get bac 


your set will cost you. 
CANVASSING — only a lit- 
tle THINKING for which 


you will be well paid. 


To secure the 25 volumes free 


for inspection and 
approval, use this 
coupon. 


PERKINS BOOK CO. 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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monthly thereafter forg months. ‘Title to 
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Mrs. Craigie’s New Novel 
Love 
and the 
Soul 


Hunters 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Author of “The God's, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” ‘‘ The Herb Moon,”’ 
“School for Saints,” “Robert Orange,”’ etc., etc. 

















N this new novel Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 
has made, according to her own statement, the great 
effort of her life. It is the most brilliant creation of an 
author whose talent and versatility have surprised readers 


and critics in both Europe and America for several years. 


“There is much that is worth remembering in her writings.” 


—Mail and Express, New York. 


‘“More than any other woman who is now writing, Mrs. Craigie 
is, in the true manly sense, a woman of letters. She is not a woman 
with a few personal emotions to express; she is what a woman so 


rarely is—an artist.”"— The Star, London. 





12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, post-paid 


Mrs. Kingsley’s New Novel 


The 
Needle’s 














ye 








By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “Titus,” “‘The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” “‘Prisoners of the 
Sea,”’ “‘Stephen,”’ etc. 


“ HE Needle’s Eye” is a remarkable story of mod- 
. ern American life—not of one phase, but of many 


phases, widely different and in startling contrast. The 
scenes alternate between country and city. The pure, 
free air of the hills, and the foul, stifling atmosphere of 
the slums; the sweet breath of the clover fields, and the 
stench of crowded tenements are equally familiar to the 
hero in this novel. The other characters are found in 
vine-covered cottages, in humble farm-houses, in city 
palaces, and in the poorest tenements of the slums. Many 
of the situations in the novel are exceedingly dramatic. 
Others sparkle with genuine humor. This is a story to 
make people laugh, and cry, and think. 





12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, post-paid 





A Romance of a Strange Country 


‘‘A remarkable achievement, strong in 
characterization, subtle in psychological in- 


Volume IV. of the ‘‘ Hour-Glass Stories’’ 


sight.’’—Westminster Review. 
Ghe : The 


Insane Root 


By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 


OGhe 


Herr Doctor 





Author of “Nadine,” “‘The Scourge Stick,” “As a 
Watch in the Night,” etc. 

A strange and fascinating story with a 
similar motif to that of Stevenson’s “ Dr. 
Jeky] and Mr. Hyde,” and a weird treatment 
resembling that of Bulwer’s “ Strange Story.” 
The story turns ona remarkable change of 
identities between two of the leading char- 
acters, Dr. Marillier, and Ruel Bey, the 
favored suitor of Rachel, the beautiful ward 
of Isadas Pacha, ambassador at the Court 
of St. James from Abdullulah Zobier, Em- 
peror of Abaria. 


12mo, Cloth, 380 pages. $1.50, post- 
paid 





Searchers 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


A delightful novel, bearing the impress of 
a fervent belief that the secret of life isa 
noble one, and of a fervent desire to pursue 
it. The character delineation is full of 
blended humor and seriousness, and the plot 
is managed boldly and triumphantly. The 
author introduces the searchers after love, 
the searchers after truth, and the searchers 
aftersin. These searchers are depicted with 
a firm hand, and hold the reader’s attention 
to the last page. 
12mo, Cloth, 452 pages. $1.50, post- 

paid 





By ROBERT MacDONALD 

A vivacious story of two American women 
traveling in Germany. One of them, suffer- 
ing an attack of rheumatism, is taken to a 
neighboring castle for treatment by a phy- 
sician whom she supposes to be only a sim- 
ple country doctor. The real identity of the 
doctor, the interesting complications, and 
the strategic game of love that is played to 
an unexpected termination are all fascinat- 
ingly told. 
Small 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 40 

cents net. By Mail, 45 cents 
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PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


| Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vineent 
Rev.¢. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Kev. F. B. Meyer “ Pansy” 

i Dr. Theo. L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady HM. Somerset 


DR. STALL 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Uthers 





4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT To KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. 1062 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Jesus 
Ohe Jew 


and OTHER ADDRESSES 


By HARRIS WEINSTOCK 


Introduction by 
Prof. Davip STarRR JoRDAN 


Ten straightforward talks by a broad- 
minded student of the Jewish Race, ex- 
plaining alike to Jew and Christian the 
fundamental and highest conceptions of 
liberal Judaism and its relationship to 
Christianity. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM THE NON- 
JEWISH PRESS 


The Journal, Minneapolis, Minn.: “The 
author shows a most tolerant spirit, and explains 
the position of the advanced Jews very clearly.” 

Herald and Presbyter, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“‘ The author is a man of force and of large liber- 
ality, and goes far beyond what the crdinary ortho- 
dox Jew would be willing to concede.” 

The Outlook, New York - “ It will justify a 
wide attention from both Jews and Christians, and 
in many respects will be of peculiar helpfulness to 
some who have no conscious religious faith.” 

The Inquirer, Philadelphia: ‘ Outside any 
religious question the k contains a great deal 
that is worthy of very careful thought, and we 
think will cause it to be widely read.” 

News-Letter, San Francisco: “A very in- 
teresting volume, well written, broad in its tenden- 
cies, and one that will be helpful to any one who 


reads it, regardless of race or creed. 


COMMENDED BY LEADING 
JEWISH PAPERS 


The Jewish Spectator, New Orleans: 
“Its tendency is to remove prejudices from the 
minds of non-Jews and to strengthen the faith of 
the Jew. Every Israelite in the land should ob- 
tain two copies, read one for his own benefit and 
comfort, and give the other to a Christian friend 
who entertains yeta few prejudices and is desirous 
of divesting himself of them.’’ 

Jewish Ledger, New Orleans, La.: “ It 

es a conspicuous place in the homes of intel- 
ligent people. . . . Always couched in res; ul 
and courteous language, and refreshing in logical 
consideration of the questions.” 

American Hebrew, New York: “ Mr. 
Weinstock has a pleasing style and is eloquent.”’ 


12mo, Cloth, 229 pages 
$1.00 Net; By Mail, $1-07 


Funk &Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














MARRIAGE 


The author of “‘ The Ethics of Marriage’’ speaks to his 
readers with frank and sound counsel, full of earnest help 
toward the proper fulfilment of the marriage bond, which, 
if accepted, may save many a bitter hour or a ruined life. 
The Ci cago Journa/ says, ‘‘ \t is almost like a voice 
from Heaven.” Funk & Wagnalls Zompany, Pubs., 30 
“Rafayette Place, New York. 





A NATURE 
LIBRARY 


for Young and Old 


The most fascinating and complete set of 
books about all sorts of animals in existence. 
Beautifully illustrated with seventy-two full- 


to sixteen colors, and over 2,200 black-and- 
white drawings. . 

The work is written by Richard Lydekker, 
F.Z.S., with sections by R. Bowlder Sharpe, 
H. A. MacPherson, F. O. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, C. J. Gahan, 


page color plates, many of them in from ten ‘ 

















SEND THE COUPON 





R. I. Pocock, M. Bernard and others. 


With a preface by 
JOEL A. ALLEN, 


and a general introduction by 


WHO SAYS: 


of popular Natural History. 


~— ] 


artists ” in the world. 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
is a thoroughly popular scientific work. 

Great pains have been taken to sim- 
plify the language and style and make it 
plain to the common understanding. A 
fraction of its space is given to structure 
and classification, but the great bulk is 
devoted to interesting facts about ani- 
mals and stories of their singular ways 
of life. The whole of animal creation 
is covered. Every sort of land animal, 
water animal, bird and insect has its 
section or chapter. 





We are able to offer this set of books, beautifully 
bound in half-morocco, for a short time at much less 
than the regular priceand on “ little payment’ terms. 

If you are at all interested in Nature Study, either 
for yourself or for your children, send us the coupon in 
the corner of the page at once, before the opportunity 
passes. 


MERRILL @ BAKER 
9 and 11 East 16th St, New York 
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Curator of the American Museum of Natural History 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


** It is easily the best and most reliable work in the field 


ALL ABOUT WILD ANIMALS 


72 Full-Page Color Plates. 





Volumes are Royal Octavo—nearly 11 inches high, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


Young folks enjoy and study this Natural History because it is written in 
a popular and pleasing style, and it is so full of fine pictures by the best “animal 


No popular science work of recent years has been so highly praised both by 
scientific men and by persons who are interested in Nature Study for the young. 


Entire Set Sent on Receipt of One Dollar 


Balance at $2 a month 





A FREE SPECIMEN-BOOK con- 
taining samples of the color-plates, 
black-and-white drawings, text pages, 
etc., with a full description of the 
New Natural History, and how you 
can have the entire set sent on pay- 
ment of one dollar, will be mailed you 
if you cut off and send us the three- 
cornered coupon below at once. 
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From the PHILADELPHIA LEDGER: 
“ Little folks will revel in this Natural History.” 


From the SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
“It would be hard to bestow too much praise on 
this Natural History.” 

From THE CRITIC: 

“* It gives the results of the most recent investi 
tions in a popular form and is a reference wor! 
of the greatest value.”’ 


From th BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

“ The most cee wey Sages t that has been 
made to popularize study of Natural 
History.’ 

From thee BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Superior to any work of the 
kind ever published in English.’”’ 

From THE WRITER: 
‘The work is com- 


mended to every 
lover of Nature.” 


L. D. 
Sept. 20 
MERRILL 
& BAKER 
11 E. 16th St. 

New York 
Without cost tome, 

please send poten 

p book of the NEW 
NATURAL HISTORY, con- 
taini samples of the full- 
e color- plates, text illus- 
trations and text- , and full 
particulars of the club, 































THE 








LITERARY DIGEST 


HE men who made MODERN ELO.- 
QUENCE are all specialists. 





They are 





men who have achieved eminence in Many and 





varied fields of activity. At their head, as 





Editor-in-Chief, is Hon. Thomas B. Reed, a 





man who brought to his task a superb equip 





ment, unequaled by that of any other man in 





America. He has a wide and warm personal 





acquaintance with the greatest men of our liter- 











ary, social, commercial and political life. He 
has a wonderfully fine instinct of discrimination, 
and has had the splendid assistance of 18 





associates, and the unprecedented co-operation 





and contributions from the men who have 





voiced the greatest spoken thoughts of the 





Nineteenth Century. This has made possible 
MODERN ELOQUENCE, which, in its 10 
and 








handsomely bound illustrated volumes, 





offers a greater opportunity for inspiring con- 





tact with great minds, and greater and truer 





educational and entertaining features, than any 





set of books being sold to-day. 





- The Educational Value of 


Reed's Modern Eloquence 


A Library of the Best After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, Famous 
Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., in ten elegant volumes, superbly Bound and Illustrated. 


One Hundred Thousand Magazine Readers 
and more have learned that in the number of distinguished 
contributors, and in the quality of-its contributions, there 
is no other body of literature at all comparable with 
ex-Speaker Reed’s literary thesaurus — “* Modern 
Eloquence.” 

More than Ten Thousand Magazine Readers 
—those who have purchased sets of the work—have dis- 
covered that “ Modern Elc quence ”’ js the finished 
product of learned and eloquent men—men of lofty ideals 
and purposes, prophetic insight, moral cuurage and con- 
victions—profound students of human nature, possessing 
great breadth and depth of thought, feeling, anc emotion, 
patriotic ardor and religious fervor and exaltation, com- 
bined with wealth of material, perfect art, of expression, 
felicitous phase, happy occasion, mental inspiration from 
applause, the word-painting art and the nameless charm 
that lies in delicate sentiment, quick fancy, keen thought, 
and scintillations of wit and humor, 

These Subscribers have learned, moreover, that 
** genius has put its illuminating stamp on every coin, and 
imagination has lent its glow to every line." Many 
teachers and college professors have been quick to 
recognize and take advantage of its literary and historical 
value, and its importance as a means of instruction in 
class-room work 

But it remains our pleasant task to disc'ose to One 
Million or more Magazine Readers the Educa- 
tional Value of this great American classic. When we 
can show, as we certainly can, that **Modern Elo- 
quence *’ stands a beacon ‘ight to the twentieth century ; 
that it represents the Golden Age of the world’s history, 
and will *‘ blaze the way”’ for those who follow after, to 
arouse, inspire, and lead them on to greater heights, larger 
humanities, and more glorious achievements and victories ; 
that by its assimilation you can command the powers of 
the strongest, and render the powers of the opposition 
weakest—then may we hope that every wide-awake reader 
of Tue Literary DiGesr will hasten to secure a set. 


DISCOURSIVE SUBJECTS 

This work is the hand-book of the intelligent a:tisan, 
the professional man, the judge on the bench, the legislator 
at his desk, and the Executive in his chair. 

The disquisition of questions, which admit of different 
conclusions are treated by men who have been clusely 
identified with each particular movement—men of com- 
manding intellect - men who possess the faculty of pene- 
tration— men of unerring logic, with perspicuity of style 
and finish. 

AN ILLUSTRATION: 

A letter recently received from Governor Nash, of Ohio, 
refers to the subject Expansion as being treated from ten 
distinct view-points, The late President McKinley, in his 
Atter-dinner Speech, The Future of the Philippines, de- 
livered in Boston, outlines the policy of the administration 
regarding this absorbing question, which is still unsettled, 
and will no doubt remain so for years to come ; President 
Roosevelt, in 7rue Americanism and Expansion, voices 
his individuality ; William J. Bryan’s A merica’s Mission, 
delivered in Washington, reviews the question historica ly, 
and points to the destiny of other nations which have 
pursued the policy of “ criminal aggression ;’’ Assistant 
District Attorney James M. Beck discusses in The De- 
mocracy of the Mayflower the question also from a his- 
torical standpoint, but reaches different conclusions with 
equal logic; United States Senator Beveridge, in his 
beautiful After-dinner Speech, 7he Republic that Never 
Retreats, therein reflects his views of the question, gleaned 
from -his personal experience and observations in the 
Philippine Is'ands ; Wu Ting-fang diplomatically reviews 
the question from the standpoint of the comity of nations ; 
Edward VII., in Zhe Colonies, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
in /mperial Dominion, maintains generally the English 
doctrine of colonization. 

This is a question of universal interest, and is 
to-day unsettled, Opposite views are held by members of 
the United States Supreme Court. Our colonial experience 
is new, and its problems are engrossing and interesting, and 
are bound to become an important issue in our govern- 
mental affairs, These volumes were referred 
to on the above subject in the United States s 
Senate during the discuss on of * Civil y 
Government for the Philippine Is- P 
lands,’’ on April 25th and 26th, last. 


[xI]}j 


The following and a large number of other questions 
are ably treated or interestiagly and instructively referred 
to in the Lectures, Speeches, and Addresses: 


The Army .. from 6 views Relision . from 25 views 
The Navy . “ * Inventors and 
Diplomacy . “ 7 “ Inventions “ 6 ‘“ 
Comity of Journalism . “ 12 “ 
Nations “ 8 “ ' ae — 
Slaver he Seow Medicine . “ 6 “ 
RaceProblem “ 8 ‘‘ Science . pe ed 
Socialism . ‘* 7 “ eS 4 ae 
Ottoman ees . * ae 
_ Saenes aow Mes. * Be 
Rees “i The Drama . ‘“ 18 “ 
Commerce. ‘“ 12 “ Temperance “ 11 “ 





AND MANY OTHERS 

Over 5200 Subjects and points of interest are ably 
treated, and interestingly and instructively referred to in 
the Lectures, Addresses, and Speeches contained in 
**Modern Elcquence.” Every subject of 
universal interest, affecting the national existence 
of this country and Europe, and also every 
momentous question relating to scientific 
treatises, History, Biography, Sociology, 
Economics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
Art, Music, etc., are treated ina simi- 
lar exhaustive and discoursive man- 





















ner. This is what we mean when 
we refer to **Modern Elo- Inquiry 
quence” as Coupon 
a review of the 
events of the € JOHN D. 
Nineteenth Century r MORRIS & CO 
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& GENTLEMEN: Referring to 


your advertisement of Hon. 
Thos. B. Reed’s library of Modern 
Eloquence in the LITERARY D1GEST, 
I will be pleased to receive portfolio 
of sample pages, photogravures, and 
chromatic plates ; aiso fuil particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, etc. 
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